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It’s Character and 
Value as a Food 


OOD’S MILK is tested for its palatability by an .approved 
hygienic method. It is also tested daily for wholesomencss 
and richness in our chemical and Bacteriological Laboratory. 

Its handling is kept under constant surveillance by Charles D. 
Sawin, M.D., who will cheerfully furnish results of his inspections. 

Our milk of the present high standard is an economical food 
which families of moderate income may freely purchase as a means 
of improving the character of the diet and of cheapening the cist 
of the supply of animal foods. 

Criticisms and suggestions will be gratefully received. 


HOOD’S MILK IS PURE, CLEAN AND SAFE. IT HAS STOOD THE TEST OF SIXTY- 
TWO YEARS 


H. P. HOOD & SONS 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Milk, Cream, and all Dairy Products 
494 RUTHERFORD AVE., CHARLESTOWN, MASS. Phone, Charlestown 600 
Dairy Laboratory, 70 Huntington Avenue, Boston — Phone, Back Bay 4430 


BRANCHES 
24 Anson Street, Forest Hills, Mass. Phone, Jamaica 1010. 425 Main Street, Malden, Mass. Yhone, Malden 1000 
Pleasant Street, Watertown, Mass. Phone, Newton North 1340. 193 Alley Street Lynn, Mass. 
Phone, Lynn 1410. 252 Bridge Street, Salem, Mass. Phone, Salem 720 


HEN making a molded desert, you 

see in your mind just how it will 

look, or ought to look when done, 

but you continue to be anxious about it 

until you take it from the mold. If it 

~comes out true to your ideal, you say you 
are lucky, but in making deserts from 


MINUTE 
GELATINE 


luck gives place to certainty. You plan 
for what you want and you get it without 
worry or bother. 

Select any one of the 35 receipts in the 
Minute Cook Book and follow it and re- 
sults are sure. To prepare simply take 
one envelope (there are four in every 
package) dissolve the contents in boiling 
water or milk and it is ready for immedi- 
ate use. A full makes one-half 
galion of clear, tirm jelly 

For your grocer’s sbdrete and 12 cents 
we will send a full package by mail, 
— and the Minute Cook Book Free. 

uaranteed under National Pure Food 
Look for the Migute- 
man on every package. 


Minute Tapioca Co. 
137 W. Maia St. ORANGE, MASS. 
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Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 
Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world. Its 
complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the 
new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the 
acknowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Every department under special masters. The reciprocal 
relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study, 


Grand Opera School 


This school will give a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional 
rehearsals. The conductors, stage managers and répétiteurs are of the staff of the Boston 
Opera House. Through this Opera School young Americans will have the opportunity to 
obtain a debut in the Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers and musicians. | 
The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before 
audiences. and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. A namber of free violia 
ips available for 1908. For particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 


MISS BAIRD’S | 
Home School for Girls 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


One hour from New York city 
and five hours from Boston; via 
N. Y., N. H, and Hartford R.R. 
Country air. Ideal environment 


FOR _GIRLS 


Mount 6 miles from Boston. 
We have one of the 
most charming situa- 
tions in this beautiful 
suburb. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jewett 
are at the school every 
day. Can be reached by 

telephone from 8.30 a.m, 
until9 p.m. Telephone 
Newton North, 525. 
( () () GEO. F. JEWETT, A.B.(Har.) 
55 Summit Street 
NEWTON, MASS. 


~ 


ture. Real training of body, mind and 
manners. The home lifeis replete with 
megrraton, tending to develop each 
irl intoa usefuland attractive member 
of the family and of society. Separate 
girls under 15. Intermediate, 
Academic, and College-Preparatory 
classes. Superior advantages in Music, 
Art, and the Languages. 


MISS CORNELIA F. BAIRD, Principal 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
Andover, Mass. 


EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 78th Year 


Graduate, elective, and college preparatory courses. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, and 
other colleges. Fine grounds, modern buildings. Gymnasium, 
Tennis, Basket Ball, Golf. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL Cushing Academy 
Individual Instruction” Nine teachers for a Ashburnham, Massachusetts 


Athietie T Four-acre athletic field. 5 thirty colleges and scien schoo tuden om 
nasium, Martie. Swinuning Pool, twenty states and foreign countries. Gymnasium. Athletic 
For catalogue, address field. Co-ed Address 


ucational. $250 a year. 
EVERETT STARK JONES, Headmaster, Bex S, West Newton, Mass. lH. S. COWELL, Principal 
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Law, Medicine, College of Liberal Arts. Theology. Graduate Department 
The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building next to the Boston Public Library. 
Here the students enjoy the advantages of a modern college course under an unusually strong 
faculty. The building is equipped with a large gymnasium, swimming pool, and all the accessories 
for college athletics. The professional schools are so arra ~ eo and located that they not only teach 
the theory but prepare the student for the practical work of the several professions. The 
Graduate Schoof offers exceptional opportunity for research work. In all schools the tuition 
Its is moderate. Address 
~s W. E. HUNTINGTON, President, 688 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 
SO 
MASSACHUSETTS, Franklin. 
afhe Campbell School 
y. FOR GIRLS Windsor, Conn. Young men and young women find here a homelike atmos- 
Boston and New phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 
cougs woe epartments. Good of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 
al endowment permits liberal terms. $250 a year. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Prin. For catalogue and information, address, 
. MARIAN B. CAMPBELL, Asso. Prin. ArtTuur W. Perce, Litt.D., Principal. 
0 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
18 Huntington Avenue The Gilman School for Girls 
J tio lied by H 
ERRY KINDERGARTEN | College Courses of planned for exch 
im 
NORMAL SCHOOL _| cod Sates 
2 Boston attractions. Address 


Circulars Address 
MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal 


FLECTRICITY 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

is the oldest and best school in world 
ELECTRICITY exclusively. 

Theoretical and practical course compiete 


IN ONE YEAR 


Students actually construct Dynamos, Mvtors 
instruments. Graduates held good 


WALTER N. WESTO reasurer. Station G, Washington, D. C. 


POSSE GYMNASIUM 


206 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 
lers a normal course for Men and Women in Med- 
tal and Educational Gymnastics. Twentieth year 
begins September, 1909. Graduates now filling po- 
itions as Directors of Physical Training in Public 
Schools, Colleges, State Normal Schools, Academies, 
tc. Send for catalogue. 


HOME SCHOOL 


backward Children and Youth 


This school is open Gaangpest the summer and pupils are 
i for the summer session. 
Mrs. W. D. HERRICK, Amherst, Mass. 


ROGK RIDGE SGHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for mechanic 
rts. Strong teachers. rnest boys. Very small classes. Gymnasium | 
a hew swimming 1. Fits for college, scientific school and business. 

daily life. Young boys in separate building. address 
WHITE, Rock Ridge nail, Hills, | 


— 


Miss RUTH COIT, Head Mistress, Cambridge, Mass. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women. Auburndale Mass 

This school combines the usual course of 
study, including exceptional opportunities in 
Music, Art and Modern Languages, with 
thorough instruction in the theory and prac- . 
tice of intelligent home-making. 

The students in this course of Household 
Economics are taught the principles of hygiene 
and sanitation, and the science of foods. 
Actual practice is given in the art of enter- 
taining, house-furnishing and management, 
marketing, cooking, sewing, dress-cutting 
and millinery. 

Certificates from Lasell admit to Smith, 
Wellesley, Vassar and other colleges. 

The physical welfare of the pupils is care- 
fully considered. A competent nurse resides 
at the school. Outdoor life is encouraged by 
tennis tournaments, boating on the Charles 
River, basket-ball, walking and driving. 
There is a well equipped gymnasium with a 
swimming pool. 

The school's location is most beautiful and 
healthful, only ten miles from Boston. Excur- 
sions to historic points a feature. 

For catalogue of full information, address 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal | | 
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NOTICE 


E live by the “ good words ” of our friends. We depend for 

our future upon the word of praise of the reader we have pleased. 

If this x Number of the New England Magazine appeals 

to you, al a part of it, if you think we are working toward an 

ideal and making progress, and you want to help, tell some other New 
Englander of the new New England Magazine. 

But if you are willing to do more than to merely “ speak a good word,” 
if you want to really take a hand in the upbuilding of a magazine that 
shall be worthy of New England, and at a time when every helping hand 
means as much as a dozen may a few months later, make use of the attached 
coupon. Send us a dollar bill for a six months’ trial subscription to your 
own address or to the address of a friend. Can you think of any other gift 
that will reach the same spot in the heart of a true New Englander ? 

In sending this dollar, or, if you prefer to use the other coupon, a promise 
to pay a dollar, it will give you satisfaction to know that your action means 
not one dollar, but probably tens of dollars to the New England Magazine. 
For we promise, in these six months covered by the dollar subscription, to 

= make a friend who will remain a friend of the magazine and a subscriber 
°. for years to come. 

You have our promise. 


a dollar bill? 


Will you sign — six months — $1.50 value for 


THE PUBLISHERS. 


This trial six montiis will include the balance of Miss Winslow’s History of the Woman’s Club 
Movement and awards in the Undergraduates’ Short Story Prize Contest. 


New EncLanp Maacazine, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Kindly send the New England 
Magazine for six months, beginning with 
Number, to the address below. 
Upon notification that subscription has been 
entered, I agree to send you one dollar, in full 
payment as per your special offer. 


New Maacazine, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send the New England 
Magazine for six months, beginning with 
siiodehnbcaect Number, to the address below. I 
enclose one dollar in full payment, as per your 


special offer. 


Very truly...... 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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NUMBER 5 


DOING AND WRITING 


By DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


[Ds. Hale’s Article is the first in a series designed to be of practical help to young writers, particularly to 
| these who are competitors in our Short Story Prize Contest for the nudergraduates of New England's 


Colleges and Universities.| 


in Boston whose first minister was 
Mather Byles. Hewasan eccentric 
man, who showed his eccentricity in the 
times of the Tea Party by taking the Tory 
side, when all Boston was in rebellion 
against George the Third. So he had 
to go to Nova Scotia with General Howe 
and the rest when they sailed out from 
the port of Boston on St. Patrick’s Day, 
in 1776. But in forty years before that 
time Mather Byles had done a good deal 
of honest work in Boston. Among other 
things he had shown his own good taste 
and spirit'in writing for the newspapers 
and for the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE in 
its early days. And it happened that 
a century or more after he died a collector 
of curiosities brought to me the little 
memorandum book which showed how 
much or how little Mather Byles received 
in pecuniary compensation for one and 
another contribution to the literature 
of the time. Commercialism in literature 
is thus early in Boston, though I believe 
Ben Franklin was not paid for the ballad 
of the Lighthouse Keeper’s Daughter,’ 
nor his other ballad, of ‘‘ Blackbeard.”’ 
It is clear enough that Mather Byles 
did not become the authority which he 
was among the literati of his time from 
any temptation to grow rich by the work 
of his pen. At the same time it is very 
clear that he made his daily work give 
him the subject, and if you please, the 
inspiration, for what he wrote. I speak 
of this little detail because commercialism 
as connected with literature is discussed 
just now as if we had new problems be- 
fore us. But it is not so. Dr. Johnson 


] AM the senior minister of the church 


and Oliver Goldsmith found out early in 
life that they could keep soul and body 
together by what the booksellers paid 
them. I do not think that before the 
American Revolution any one in Am- 
erica suspected that he could earn his 
living by his pen. But the question 
arises among young people more often 
than I wish it did whether they may not 
select pen-work for a profession, as it is 
called,— a vocation or occupation for 
the lives before them. It is clear enough 
that Mather Byles never dreamed of what 
is called now a literary life. Mather 
Byles was a_ hard-working, vigorous 
parish minister, and with him literature 
came in simply as what old-fashioned 
people used to call “‘pin money.”’ If you 
please, it oiled the wheels of his profes- 
sional endeavors. 

It is here that we must find the key- 
note for anything that we plan or execute 
in literary composition. When I edited 
Old and New, in the early seventies, an 
excellent magazine now forgotten by all 
but the choicest of the elect,— I received 
a short story from the middle West. I 
was obliged to return it with a civil note, 
because it was not good enough. Pray 
believe, young readers, the editors of 
magazines really want to “‘get the best.”’ 
By return of mail | received a plaintive 
note asking why it was not good,— what 
faults could the author correct in another 
literary venture? To which I made the 
answer, which an editor must make when 
one thousand such letters come in in a 
year, that this was not my business; that 
my business was to make the best maga- 
zine I could make; it was not to instruct 
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authors in their business. But my 
young friend was resolute. He wrote a 
pathetic letter. He said that if I knew 
him I should answer his appeal; that he 
was an invalid, that he was shut up at 
home, he took pleasure in reading maga- 
zines, and he was really ambitious. He 
hoped to succeed in writing. My heart 
melted,— for the hearts of editors can 
melt; they are not made from quartz or 
porphyry. I wrote him what my mother 
used to call a nice letter, by which she 
meant a letter of more than three pages 
and less than four. 

I told him that he wrote about things 
of which he knew nothing. I said, “I 
am twice as old as you say you are, and 
I have seen a good deal of life. But I 
have never known an American mother 
who wanted to marry her daughter to a 
German baron and who persevered until 
she succeeded. That is what you have 
written about. I have read of many 
such: mothers in Godey’s Lady’s Book 
and in Graham’s Magazine, but I have 
never met with one. I do not believe 
that you have. And I added that I had 
not liked it that he addressed me with a 
masculine name while it was quite 


‘evident from the article that he was a 


young woman. I got in reply a very 
cordial letter of thanksgiving. The 
young man assured me that he was not 
a girl; he said it was true that he had 
written something he knew nothing 
ahout and that he never would do so 
again. 

This was the last I heard of him for 
nearly twenty years, when I received 
a letter from him written in a distant 
city. He wanted to thank me, he said, 
for advice given him at a critical moment. 
He had checked his pen, as I bade him, 
till he had something to say. He had 
never rushed in to describe what he could 
not describe. He had never said he saw 
what he had not seen; and he was kind 
enough to give me the credit for his suc- 
cess in literature since his recovery from 
illness. At the time he wrote me he was 
in literary work of the first importance; 
he had the opportunity of giving to others 
the advice I had given to him; and if 
anybody cares for that, he had been so 
far a benefactor to his kind. 


I believe it is Frere who said that he 
read most of the English novels of his 


time far enough to see if there were one. 


good chapter in them. Generally speak- 
ing, there is not; but he said that if there 
were, it was a chapter describing what 
the man himself had seen and had done. 
If the hero or heroine rushes upstairs, 
five stories, and penetrates through a 
suite of rooms to the cot bed on which a 
sick baby is lying and seizes the baby and 
rushes down another staircase, more and 


more confused by the smoke, and falls . 


upon the ground on the third floor, to be 
dragged out by Private Thirteen and his 
foremen, senseless, only to awake in the 
Emergency Hospital in Ward 44,— if 
this chapter really thrills you, and awak- 
ens you to read farther, it is because the 
writer ‘“‘has been there’’ and has done 
and seen that thing. In other words, the 
short story, if it is to be a good story, 
must obey the laws of Realism, which are 
so severe in all the phases of the life of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

An accomplished friend of mine, a ladv 
whose career in letters was somewhat 
distinguished, asked me once if there 
were any rules for short-story writing. 
There are many such rules. But I have 
already given the first. Do not, as you 
love mankind, as you love the truth, as 
you love the kingdom of heaven and the 
God of truth, do not write unless vou 
have something to say. 

The second rule is important also, but 
nothing can be as important as the first. 
It is, do not write splash-dash. Do not 
enclose your manuscript to an editor, 
saying, ‘‘I have thrown this off because 
I am moved to, though I can do a great 
deal better.’ There are very sacred 
reasons why you should do what you do 
as well as youcan. And when you have 
your idea for the short storv, you had 
better let it lie, screened from frost, 
screened from fire, but still in your mind, 
carefully tended, until you are quite sure 
that vou can elaborate it well. 

Three, this is a very carnal and philis- 
tine rule, the shorter the story the larger 
its chances of approval by the working 
editor. It will happen a hundred times 
that he wants a two-page article to fill 
up a form for once when he wants ten 
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IN ADDITION TO HIS WRITING Dr. HALE OCCUPIES EDITORIAL POSITIONS ON SEVERAL AMERICAN 
PERIODICALS AND SPENDS MANY HOURS EACH DAY IN DICTATING TO HIS SECRETARY 


You had better remember this, 


pages. 
“Put 


or as Charles Reade would say, 
yourself in the other fellow’s place.”’ 
Fourth, partly because of the third 
rule, every word. must stand for its life. 
Why should I say, ‘The diaphanous and 
transparent air’’ when transparent alone 
would do. Nay, why should I say trans- 
parent, if air alone would do? And this 
process may go so far as to make me say, 
why not strike out the whole sentence? 
It follows from these rules alone, that 
the best short story has and indeed needs 
no introduction. It may be necessary that 
the reader shall understand that there 
were eight of you in the stage coach at 


midnight riding down one of the descents 
of the Catskills, half an hour after the 
moon was up, when an old gentleman who 
still wore short-clothes and shoes with 
buckles told you the story which the 
reader has before him. But unless every 
word of this is necessary to the under- 
standing of the story, it must be left out. 

And lastly, though I write this with 
trembling, I think that the best short 
story differs from the best novel, or the 
best play in this: the short story has but 
one plot. You read right on from the 
beginning to the end, not interrupted by 
any side adventure. Now I think that 
every novel or play which has won real 
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success has a double plot. At one mo- 
ment it is Dogberry and Verges and at 
the next scene it is Hero and Claudio. 


Walter Scott is said to have said that 
he believed literature was a good cane or 
walking staff, but that he hoped no 
friend of his would ever have to make it 
acrutch. By this Scott meant, I think, 
what Andrew Peabody meant when he 
said every man should have a vocation 
and an avocation. Every child of God 
should be at work to bring in the kingdom 
of God. For this he must work with his 
best on the duty next his hand as each 
day wakes him to life. Beside this daily 
duty each man may have, probably 
should have, an avocation. This avo- 
cation may well be what is called ‘‘litera- 
ture.”’ But Scott meant, and I think it 
is true, that the moment a man gives 
himself up to writing or talking without 
doing something is a bad moment for him 
and for a world which listens to him. I 
think that in that moment his literary 
work takes on a kind of unreality,— as 
somebody says, you smell the oil. And 


certainly, the moment that in reading you 


begin to say to yourself, ‘‘This man was 
thinking of his style or of his reputation 
or of his money,”’ that book falls from the 
level of the book which he had to write, 
because he knew that he could say things 
which nobody could say, or that he could 
say them better. It is just as an artist 
might paint a landscape in a place which 
he enjoyed, loved, and knew. That 
picture is separate from any one of ten 
pictures which an imagined picture 
dealer might order from him, saying, ‘I 
want ten pictures painted in the New 
Hampshire valleys.”’ 

In the year 2908 there will not be many 
English books of the last twenty years 
of our time remembered or read. I think 
that the words of English which have the 
best chance of being read then are General 
Grant’s narratives of some of the critical 
points of his eventful life. I do not sup- 
pose that in writing them he had once a 
thought that they would be read a thou- 
sand years from now. I do not suppose 
that he recollected one of the instructions 


which the English professor at West 
Point had given him; I do not suppose 
that he recollected that the “‘nominative 
case governs the verb,’’ or that a ‘‘short 
sentence is better than a long one.”’ But 
he had something to say. He wrote 
perhaps within an hour of victory or of 
defeat. And he said it because it must 
be said and must be said then. 

Now that is a fair example of what the 
young author or writer must keep in 
mind. He must learn to write; ves! 
Just as in my time we learned to make 
our own pens and to mix our own ink. 
He must write themes in college and 
have some accomplished student correct 
them. He must not say commence whien 
he might say begin. He must not put 
himself into the writing. He must not 
say, ‘“‘This sounds well or that will be 
fine.’’ But all this is as he learns how 
to behave in society, or how to speak to 
a jury, or how to insure his house. A 
good English style is as necessary to. 
everybody as a good handwriting is neces- 
sary,— if you please, as clean linen is 
necessary. But the essential thing is 
that he has seen something or thought 
something or done something which he 
wants to describe. And he wants to 
describe it in such simple words and forms 
that nobody shall say, ‘‘How good this 
is or how well written this is.” To use 
very sacred words, it is not the things 
which I say, but the things which I do. 
Yet I must be ready to express in the 
best way the thing which I have done. 


If this paper is read by young people 
who look forward to authorship, my 
advice is distinct: do not make author- 
ship your dream of the central duty of 
life. Doing is better than writing. And 
do not-expect to interest people in what 
you write until you have something to 
say. And this does not mean that you 
are to neglect the methods of writing. 
But as I have said, they ought to come 
in, of course. Whatever you mean to 
do, you ought to learn to write well, as 
you learn to walk well or to dress well, 
so that when you come to write it shall 
be of course that you write well. Do not 


— 
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permit yourself to be annoyed or puzzled 
by what the self-called critics say about 
style. Style comes fast enough if you 
have anything to say, supposing you have 
had decent school training. 

I read nothing with more interest than 
the letters written quite unconsciously 
by young friends who really tell of their 
daily occupations. A spinted woman 
who is fighting with beasts at Ephesus, 
which means in the present case fitting 
a lot of cubs for college, writes a frank, 
straightforward letter Saturday night 
about what she has done in the last seven 
days, why she has done it, and how she 
has prepared for it. Because she is in 
earnest, dead earnest, resolutely and con- 
scientiously in earnest, she writes, I 
might say, perfectly well; and yet in 
writing she has not once thought of style. 
She has not recollected how Maupassant 
would have written this, or Meredith, or 
Hawthorne. It is just as Mr. Webster 
said it was, that true eloquence does not 
consist in speech; it comes from the oc- 
casion. Yes, but when Mr. Webster said 
this he was able to say it because without 
knowing it, perhaps, he had spent years 


_ in training himself to write and to speak 


simply, which means well. Thus trained, 
he could fling himself with passion into 
any cause which needed his help, and he 
was sure that he would say the right 
thing without stopping to consider 
whether the predicate should come be- 
fore the subject or whether he might use 
a parenthesis or refuse to. 

I met a young friend in New York, one 
day, who told me he was married. I ex- 
pressed my pleasure, and as we were 
really friends I asked him where the in- 
come came from? He answered good 
naturedly, with what I supposed was the 
exaggeration .of friendship and good 
nature, ‘‘Oh, I write short stories,’’ as 
if this had become a profession in our 
time. I am afraid that such offhand 
jokes carelessly spoken have found their 
way into magazine literature. I am 
afraid that newspapers and magazines 
have consciously or unconsciously given 
the notion to young people that there 
exists a profession which can be called 
Literature. Alas, and unfortunately, 
there is, in a small way, such a profession. 


And it is a profession which talks too 
much about itself. So I have heard it 
said that the grasshoppers in a meadow 
make more noise than the quiet cows 
under the trees make. But the cows are 
probably of more use in the world. In- 
deed, so far as the world sees, the only 
use of the grasshoppers is that they make 
good food for the turkeys. Of the tur- 
keys it can be said that they are good to 
eat and that they can lay eggs; and their 
song is not very acceptable. To speak 
without a parable, the great rule is this,— 
do not try to say anything until you have 
something to say. 

Even the great lights of literature did 
not begin by meaning to be lights of liter- 
ature. The best of them meant to do 
every day the duty which was next their 
hand, and they did it. Dante did his 
duty to his country because it was his 
duty to God, and did it as well as he 
knew how. If he had not he could 
never have been the Dante he was. I 
could say that same thing of a person 
named William Shakespeare, who has 
distinguished himself as a man of letters, 
and another person named Walter Scott, 
who earned the same distinction. In 
their work, and in the lives of the people 
whom they met in their work, perhaps 
in the fortunes of the country, day by 
day, as they worked, they learned what 
life is. Nobody told them, perhaps, that 
every faculty of life would be improved 
as they used it; but all the same they 
used every faculty they had; and Duty, 
as is Duty’s business, taught them. Duty 
is stern, but she is the daughter of the 
voice of God; and people learn from 
Duty what they do not learn in a class 
room. The people who have trusted her 
have written what is worth reading. 
You and I like to read what they have 
said; and perhaps we do not know what 
they have done, but whether we know 
it or not it is wellnigh sure that unless 
men have really lived, they do not really 
know what life is. Unless they know 
men and women, they will not in the long 
run interest men and women. And the 
authors who hold on from generation to 
generation are the men and women who 


because their lives were worth living 


found that they had something to say. 
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THE WAY OF A GRANDMOTHER 


By EMILIA ELLIOTT 


Ilustrations by Mabel B. Hill 


carefully arranging purple and 

white asters in an old blue and 
white punchbowl, the pride of her Aunt 
ulia’s heart. 

‘It’s the ‘Washington bowl,’ Custard,’’ 
she explained to the small curly black 
dog, watching her intently. ‘Daddy 
says it’s called that, because it is just as 
easy to prove that Washington never did 
have punch from it as that he did.”’ 
Patricia paused to rearrange one particu- 
larly wobbly aster, too short as to stem 
and too big as to head. ‘‘Anyhow, it’s 
one of the very nicest things we've got.”’ 

Custard sighed restlessly; to spend this 
breezy October afternoon in fussing over 
flowers, when just beyond the gate a 
whole world waited to be explored, 
seemed to him a most un-Patricialike 
wasting of time. 

Then as Patricia rose slowly to her feet, 
the bowl of flowers in her hands, he sprang 
up at her with a sharp little bark of de- 
light. 

“Down!” she warned sharply; “‘Cus- 
tard Kirby, if you make me drop this 
punchbowl I don’t know what Aunt Julia 
will say!” 

It seemed to Patricia as if that journey 
upstairs to the spare bedroom never 
would get made in safetv; but it was 
accomplished at last, and her burden 
placed right in the center of the low 
reading-table, standing at one side of the 
south window. 

With a long breath of relief Patricia 
sat down on the edge of the bed, looking 
about the big pleasant room, with ap- 
proving eyes. It-was exactly the sort 
of room she should like to have when she 
got to be a grandmother. There were 
fresh muslin curtains at the windows, the 
fine old-fashioned mahogany furniture 
shone from its recent polishing; on the 


P cactus sat on the back steps 


broad hearth a light fire was_laid ready 
for the lighting, and at one corner of the 
fireplace stood a big chintz-covered arm- 
chair. Of course there was a footstool 
beside it. Patricia had seen to the foot- 
stool herself, hunting it Out up garret 
that morning. She had wondered why 
daddy’s eyes twinkled at sight of it — 
Daddy would tell her nothing about 
grandmother, she must wait and see. 
And Patricia so hated waiting for any- 
thing, from surprises to scoldings. 

“Yes, it certainly does look grand- 
mothery, Custard,’’ she said; ‘‘and the 
flowers help a lot. I know she’ll love 
asters; they’re such an old-ladyish flower. 
Mind, sir, you’re not to go rushing at her! 
And the very first time you run off with 
any of her things you’re going to get your 
ears boxed.”’ 

Custard wagged tentatively; boxing 
his ears appeared to him to belong to Miss 
Kirby’s special department. 

“Miss ’Tricia!”’ Sarah stood in the 
doorway, indignation in the very points 
of her knotted turban — ‘Miss ’Tricia, 
ain’t yo’ never be’n tole not to sit on 
beds? ’Tic’larly beds all ready fo’ 
comp’ny!”’ 

Patricia slipped hurriedly to her feet; 
but by this time Sarah had caught sight 
of something else: ‘‘Land sakes, Miss 
"Tricia! Ef yo’ isn’t gone an’ tuk Miss 
Julie’s punchbowl — what she don’t ‘low 
no one but herse’f to tech!”’ 

Patricia put an arm around Sarah’s 
waist, or rather, around as much of it as 
she could encompass; ‘‘ Aunt Julia wasn’t 
in — and I wanted the very nicest bowl 
I could think of. It is so perfectly lovely 
to have a grandmother coming!”’ 

There was a world of unconscious 
longing in Patricia’s voice; no one, not 
even daddv, knew quite what the coming 
of her grandmother meant to the little 
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motherless girl. And a grandmother 
she had not seen since babyhood. The 
coming weeks seemed to Patricia full of 
untold possibilities. 

“It do look pretty,’’ Sarah admitted; 
she went to smooth out the bed covers; 
‘Pears like it was time yo’ was gettin’ 
your dress changed, honey. Yo’ best 
let me giv vo’ hair a brush; seems like vo’ 
never did get the kinks out.”’ 

Patricia submitted with most unaccus- 
tomed patience to the finishing touches 
Sarah insisted on giving her toilet. ‘I 
reckon yvo'll do now, honey,’ Sarah said 
at last. 

‘“‘Onlv half an hour more and she'll be 
here, Custard,’’ Patricia said to the dog, 
sniffing inquiringly at the tips of her best 
shoes; ‘“‘Daddy ’s to meet the five- 
thirty train.’’ Patricia settled herself 
circumspectly in the hammock, smooth- 
ing out her crisp white skirts. ‘“‘Oh, I do 
wonder what she'll be like, really I 
haven’t even a photograph — grand- 
mother doesn’t like being photographed— 
and I haven’t seen her since I was three 
vears old. Custard, do you suppose 
she’ll have an ear trumpet, like the 
Barker’s grandmother? It’s very em- 
barassing talking into an ear trumpet. 
I rather hope she’s short and — stoutish. 
I’ve been thinking over all the people I 
know, and it seems to me that the short, 
stout ones are mostly good-natured than 
the other kinds.”’ 

Custard wagged agreeingly; he was 
short, and not his worst enemy could 
accuse him of being thin. So far this 
coming of a grandmother did not appeal 
to Custard; never before had he been 
refused a share of the hammock; and 
those one or two preliminary nips he had 
taken at the toes of Patricia’s shiny 
shoes had been promptly squelched. To 
be talked to and confided in was all very 
well, but a game of tag in the meadow 
behind the house would have been a 
great deal inore fun. Nor was Custard 
quite sure what a grandmother was; he 
hoped it was something good to eat. 

Patricia had never known such a long 
half hour; she made one or two trips 
down to the gate, walking carefully on 
the edge of the grass, so as not to get her 
thoes dusty. It was very odd that Aunt 


Julia didn’t come home — Good, she was 
coming now. 

““Isn’t the train late?’’ Patricia de. 
manded, the moment her aunt was within 
earshot. 

Miss Kirby smiled. “It isn’t due yet, 
Patricia, for five minutes.’’ She didn’t 
look in the least excited, going on calinly 
up to the house. 

But then it wasn’t. her grandmother 
who was coming; besides, Patricia’s gray 
eyes danced mischievously, she dicn’t 
know about the punchbowl. 

Patricia decided to wait down by the 
gate — explanations were such tiresome 
things. 

And then, far down the quiet village 
street she caught sight of a familiar gig, 
duly attended by old Caesar, the pointer. 

The gig was quite close now. Patri- 
cia’s heart gave a great jump, then seemed 
to stand quite still. 

She hadn’t come! 

There was a lady in the gig with daddy; 
but — 

Patricia turned sharply, and regardless 
of her shoes ran swiftly back up the drive- 
way and through the garden to the mea- 
dow beyond; never stopping until she 
dropped, a little breathless heap, beside 
the brook. 

Custard barked excitedly, thinking it 
some new movein this grandmother game; 
then suddenly he poked his cold black 
nose in under the tossed thatch of Patri- 
cia’s brown curls. For Patricia was cry- 
ing — and doing it quite as thoroughly 
as she did most things. 

At last she sat up, dabbing her eyes; 
‘She didn’t come! And we were all ready 
— and now it can’t be just the same — 
when she does come. Custard, do you 
suppose it’s a—a judgment on me, for 
taking the punchbowl?”’ 

Custard looked sober. 

“Tll go put it right back. Oh, dear, I 
do hope that other person hasn’t stayed 
to supper!”’ 

Patricia went back to the house, for- 
lorn, bedraggled; very different from the 
Patricia Sarah had sent downstairs not 
an hour before, imploring her to “try and 
keep smarted up for once.”’ 

On the back porch she met her father. 

“Patricia,” he asked, ‘‘what does this 
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PATRICIA NEVER COULD GET BY BABIES 


mean? Why did you run away when you 
saw vour grandmother coming?”’ 

Patricia gasped; “But, daddy, I — 
didn't see any grandmother! I mean, I 
thought that was—I expected she'd 
have on a bonnet tied under her chin — 
and a shawl —and glasses.’’ Patricia 
was half crying again, her head on her 
father’s shoulder. It was hard to re- 
linquish the picture of the grandmother 
she had been carrying in her mind for the 
past fortnight; a sort of composite pic- 
ture of all the grandmothers she knew in 
Belham. 

And the doctor,.understanding, com- 
forted her, sending her to freshen herself 
up again for supper, with the promise that 
it would all come right — she would see. 

On the upper landing Patricia came 
face to face with grandmother. A grand- 
mother who was tall and slender and 
dressed in some delicate gray material 
that rustled softly when she wzlked, and 
gave forth a faint scent of violets. There 


was very little gray in the dark wavy hair, 
that framed a face altogether different 


from the placid wrinkled one of Patricia's 
imaginings; but when Mrs. Cory said, 
“O Patricia!’’ and held out her arms, 
Patricia went to her at once. 

They sat down on the broad window 
seat to get acquainted; Patricia hoped 
grandmother would not see she had been 
crving and how tumbled her dress was; 
but though Mrs. Cory had seen, she said 
nothing, she had the gift of knowing what 
questions not to ask; only asking instead, 
“Patricia dear, who put that delightful 
bowl of flowers in my room?”’ 

Patricia's color deepened; “I did — 
grandmother; I thought you would like 
them — they were,’ Patricia caught her- 
self up, doubting now the appropriateness 
of those ‘‘old-ladyish”’ flowers. 

Fortunately Custard appeared at that 
moment, wagging ingratiatingly; and 
grandmother at once responded to his 
overtures with a friendliness that warmed 
not only the heart of Custard but of 
Custard’s small mistress. 

Patricia went to bed that night with 
her thoughts rather in a whirl. “I sup- 
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pose,’’ she decided finally, ‘‘that she is 
one of those ‘up to date grandmothers’ 
one reads about; anyhow she’s a dear and 
I love her, and oh, Aunt Julia did behave 
beautifully about the punchbowl — she 
seemed to appreciate what a delicate 
situation it was— and I’ll never never 
take it again without asking.”’ 

On the whole, this “‘up to date grand- 
mother”’ proved a most charming posses- 
sion. A grandmother who took long 
walks with one, who played croquet with 
one, who planned delightful trips in town 
to shops and even to matinees. And to 
know that one was the object of both 
envy and interest to the other girls; to 
be able to show the tiniest of enameled 
watches, straight from Paris; to have a 
grandmother who had actually been in 
Egypt, and had seen the king and queen 
of England. Patricia held her head very 
high in these days. 

And yet at times there was an odd, 
barely defined feeling of something like 
regret at the very bottom of Patricia’s 
heart. This new grandmother was the 
best of chums and companions, but some- 
how it was hard to realize that she was 
really a grandmother. And before Patri- 
cia’s inward gaze would pass the picture 
of a little white-capped old lady, quietly 
knitting at one corner of the fireplace; 
an old lady whose big Dutch pocket held 
an unfailing supply of ginger nuts and 
peppermint drops, whose stories were all 
of those far-off days when ‘I was a little 
girl.” 

But only at times; as a rule these days 
were too full for Patricia to find time for 
inner visions. 

“You’re the luckiest girl, Patricia 
Kirby,” Patricia’s particular chum de- 
clared one morning on the way to school; 
“I think Mrs. Cory’s perfectly lovely; 
she always acts as if she was ever so glad 
to see you.”’ 

Patricia swung her strap of books 
thoughtfully; ‘Daddy says she has a 
beautiful manner. I’m going to be just 
like her.” 

Nell’s quick glance was hardly flatter- 
ing. ‘‘When?”’ 

“Anyhow, she’s my grandmother!” 
Patricia retorted; she shook out her short 
skirts, if only she could have silk linings. 
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Clothes were beginning to take on new 


-meanings for Patricia. 


‘We'd better hurry,’’ Nell said, “or 
we'll be late.”’ 

‘“‘Grandmother never really hurries.”’ 

‘‘Maybe she did when she was going to 
school; there’s the bell now!”’ 

I’ll be there first,”’ Patricia said, 
darting ahead. 

But she wasn’t; it seemed as if all the 
babies and dogs in town chose that par- 
ticular moment to get right in her path, 


“avoiding with equal skill Nell’s eager 


rush. What with picking up a baby here 
and stopping to speak to one there — 
Patricia never could get by babies — 
Patricia reached the schoolhouse just too 
late to join her line and had to wait out- 
side until the opening exercises were over. 

It was by no means the first time; and 
Miss Carrol looked very grave as Patricia 
slipped into her place a little later, trying 
to ignore Nell’s bob of triumph. 

It was after supper that evening that 
the doctor called Patricia into the office. 
“Patricia,” he said, as she came to 
stand before him, ‘‘I met Miss Carrol this 
afternoon.” 

“Yes, daddy?” Patricia’s thoughts 
flew rapidly backward; had she been 
doing anything very dreadful? 

‘She tells me that you have been tardy 
very frequently of late, Patricia.” 

““Y-yes, daddy.”’ 

‘“‘And yet you usually appear to start 
in good season?’”’ 

“Yes, daddy; it —it doesn’t seem to 
be the starting early. It’s — such a lot 
of things always do seem to happen on 
the way.”’ 

“What kind of things, Patricia?”’ | 

‘Well, you see, daddy, there are such 
a lot of babies all along, they just expect 
to be noticed; and sometimes I go for 
some of the girls and they’ve something 
tq do and I wait to help; and sometimes 
I go an errand for old Mrs. Daly — you 
know she hasn’t any one to go at home. 
If you were with me you’d understand, 
daddy.”’ 

The doctor smiled; ‘‘Oh, I understand 
all right, Patricia; still, this being late 
for school has got to stop. Suppose 
every one in the room came just a little 
late?’’ 
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“They don’t,’”’ Patricia said; ‘“‘most of 
the girls hate it.”’ 

“And you must learn to hate it too; 
as a means to that end, if it happens 
again this week it must be only the yard 
on Saturday, Patricia.” 

“Daddy!’’ Patricia made swift calcula- 
tion on the tips of her fingers; it was 
Monday night — twice four made eight — 
Eight pitfalls to be avoided or else — Not 
once since her coming had grandmother 
failed to take Patricia somewhere on 
Saturday afternoon. 

All of this was in Patricia’s gray eyes, 
as she lifted them appealingly to her 
father. ‘“‘ Daddy, if you could make it 
something else?’’ 

“Are you going to give up the fight 
beforehand, Pat?’’ 

“But you see, daddy,” Patricia quoted 
gravely, ‘‘I ‘know my limitations.’ And 
besides, it isn’t just me — grandmother’ll 
be so disappointed; you know we always 
go somewhere together Saturday after- 
noon.”’ 

“Which means a double reason for 
coming up to the mark, Patricia,’’ the 
doctor answered; and Patricia, with a 
little sigh, turned away. 

She and Custard were alone in the 
sitting-room a little later, when Mrs. Cory 
came in. Grandmother glanced at the 
sober face. ‘‘Is anything wrong, dear?”’ 
she asked. 

“I’m positive I can’t make it,”’ Patricia 
said forlornly. 

‘Make what?”’ 

And Patricia explained. 

“Of course you can, dear,” grand- 
mother said cherrily; ‘‘and indeed you 
must; I’ve got a very special reason for 
wanting you to— I’m not going to tell 
you what it is, however, until Saturday 
morning at breakfast.”’ 

“Over four days to wait! Grand- 
mother, mayn’t I have just the first 
letter?”’ 

Grandmother shook her head. 

The next morning at breakfast she 
announced that she felt the need of 
more regular exercise, and she thought 
she ‘should take a short walk every 
morning. 

“Ah!” Dr. Kirby said, ‘‘about what 
time?”’ 
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“I should think — about half past 
eight,’’ Mrs. Cory answered. 

‘‘A short walk before breakfast is con- 
sidered more beneficial by some.”’ 

Miss Kirby looked interested. ‘“‘ There 
are a good many pretty walks about 
Belham,”’ she said. 

When Patricia came down the path, 
her strap of books over her shoulder, and 
a ‘‘get there early or die’’ expression on 
her face, Mrs. Cory was just turning out 
of the gate. 

‘‘Are you going in my direction, grand- 
mother?’ Patricia asked; and grand- 
mother replied that she was. 

Later, sauntering slowly homewards, 
Mrs. Cory met the doctor. He drew rein. 
‘“Well?”’ he asked. 

She laughed softly. ‘‘ Patrick, if you’d 
been with us! It was like making a 
royal progress. There were exactly six 
babies, and I quite lost count of the dogs, 
not to mention several old ladies, all wait- 
ing to pass the time of day with Patricia. 
My only wonder is that she ever gets to 
school at all. Patrick, I don’t believe 
you realize what a dear child that is.”’ 

“Don’t I!”’ 

Mrs. Cory stood a moment looking 
down the pleasant tree-bordered street. 
She had not been in Belham before since 
the death of Patricia’s mother, more than 
eight years ago, having been abroad most 
of the time. Now she found herself re- 
gretting this long absence. She had been 
missing a good deal —she would have 
liked to have had some share in Patricia's 
life all these years. 

“I was beautifully early this morning,’’ 
Patricia announced proudly at the table 
that noon. 

“And you will be this afternoon?’’ 
grandmother asked. 

‘I’m not so apt to be late afternoons,”’ 
Patricia answered; ‘‘I suppose it’s just 
happened that way.”’ 

The next morning after breakfast, 
Patricia lingered. ‘“‘Are you going my 
way this morning, grandmother?” 

“Yes, dear,’’ Mrs. Cory answered. 

Patricia caught the smile in her father’s 
eyes. Half way to school she suddenly 
stopped. ‘‘Grandmother, you’re doing it 
on purpose—to make me get there 
early!” 
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Mrs. Cory smiled. ‘You see I didn’t 
want to lose my treat, Patricia.’ 

When Friday noon came Patricia had 
not one tardy mark for those four days; 
and on that same Friday noon she met 
her Waterloo. 

It was the Dixon baby who caused her 
downfall. 

He was one of Patricia’s most ardent 
admirers; and when he saw her coming 
that noon he made as straight for her as 
his very shaky two year old legs would 
allow of. Of course he tumbled down and 
scratched his snubby little nose; and of 
course Patricia stopped to pet and com- 
fort him, carrying him back to the house; 
‘“Mrs. Dixon,” she called from the gate, 
“Oh, Mrs. Dixon!”’ 

But Mrs. Dixon had just stepped over 
toaneighbor’s. Patricia tried to put her 
charge down, but he stoutly refused to be 

ut. 

“You'll be late, Patricia,’ Nell warned, 
coming up. 

“Danny won’t let me leave him; and 
I don’t know where his mother is,” 
Patricia almost wailed. 

‘Mercy, put him down and come on!’’ 
Nell advised. ‘‘He’s a little nuisance.”’ 

“You don’t know Danny’s powers for 
hanging on,’’ Patricia said; ‘‘ besides, he 
did hurt himself.”’ 

Five minutes after school had opened 
Patricia made her appearance. 

‘“‘Patricia,’’ Miss Carrol said, ‘‘I had 
begun to hope that you were not going 
to end the week as you began it.”’ 

Patricia took her place without an- 
swering. 

Miss Kirby and Mrs. Cory had gone in 
town that afternoon, not to return until 
the late train, and it so happened that the 
doctor did not come home to supper; 
so there was no one but Sarah to notice 
the depths into which Patricia was 
plunged. For Patricia never did any- 
thing by halves. 

“Is yo’ sick, honev?’’ Sarah asked 
anxiously, when Patricia refused a second 
piece of chocolate cake. 

Patricia shook her head. ‘I’m just 
disgusted with life.” 

“Land sakes!’’ Sarah exclaimed; ‘‘and 
only this noon looked like yo’ was walkin’ 
on air!”’ 
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Patricia went to bed early that night: 
even Custard’s powers to comfort had 
proved inadequate. To-morrow stretched 
ahead a long, blank, dreary waste. 

She was a little late to breakfast the 
next morning; as she slipped into place, 
after kissing him good morning, the 
doctor glanced at her rather closely, 
She was a most subdued Patricia. 

And then grandmother came in, also 
alittle late. ‘‘ Patricia,’’ she said, a! most 
at once, ‘“‘after breakfast I want you to 
run over and ask Mrs. Hardy if Nel! may 
go in town with you and me to-day — to 
the circus.”’ 

Patricia caught her breath — so that 
was the ‘special reason!’’ Ther she 
pushed her chair back; ‘‘I —‘can’t go!” 
she cried; and was half way upstairs 
before any of the others could speak. 

Mrs. Cory turned to Miss Kirby: 
‘What can 

Miss Kirby shook her head; “‘Do you 
know what it means, Patrick?” 

The doctor looked guilty; “‘I am airaid 
it means — that Patricia has been late 
to school again.”’ 

‘But I thought,”’ grandmother began, 
then stopped; as soon as she had finished 
her breakfast she went up to Patricia’s 
room. 

Coming down a few moments after she 
went straight to the office. ‘ Patrick,” 
she said, ‘“‘I have been finding out how 
Patricia came to be late; and remember, 
please, that Patricia herself has given me 
only the barest facts, with no thought of 
making out a case for herself, but reading 
between the. lines "and then the 
doctor was given the opportunity to also 
read between the lines. 

He listened gravely; “I know,” he 
said at last, “it was a very Patricialike 
action; still I am afraid I must stand bv 
my word.” 

, Patrick, I think I shall claim my 
prerogative.”’ 

“Your what?”’ 

‘““Prerogative—as grandmother. 
From time immemorial it has been the 
right of the grandmother to come to the 
rescue of the grandchildren.”’ 

“But Patricia knows 


“It is my chance, you see,’’— Mrs. Cory 
had been told why Patricia had run away 
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that first night,— ‘“‘my chance to prove 
to Patricia that even if I don’t wear a cap 
and spectacles and all the paraphernalia 
of the good old-fashioned grandmother, 
at heart I really am one — just as soft- 
hearted and unreasonable as any one of 
them.” 

But 

“Patrick, didn’t your grandmother 
ever get you out of a tight place?”’ 

The doctor looked thoughtfully out at 
the leaf-covered lawn; it was going to be 
a perfect fall day. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘she 
did, more than once — bless her — in the 
most reprehensible way.”’ 

“The way of a grandmother the world 
over,’’ Mrs. Cory commented softly. 

“And upon my word I don’t believe 
it did me any harm!” the doctor went 
through to the foot of the stairs. “O 
Pat!”’ he called. 

Patricia came promptly, bravely blink- 
ing back the tears. 


“You mustn’t lay it up against me, 
Pat,’’ the doctor said; “it’s all you 
grandmother’s doing. She simply insists 
on taking you to that circus to-day.”’ 

“Daddy!” Patricia’s arms were about 
his neck instantly; ‘‘ Daddy, I will try ~ 
ever eversohard! You'll see!” 

The doctor laughed. ‘‘Wish I were 
going too, Pat. In my young days it 
was ajter the circus that one appreciated 
most the advantages of owning a grand- 
mother.”’ 

“Where is grandmother, daddy?’’ 

“‘In the office.” 

Patricia flew to the office. ‘‘Oh,”’ she 
cried, her arms around her grandmother’s 
neck this time, ‘“‘you’re the very grand- 
motheriest grandmother that ever could 
be!’”’ 

And then and there there vanished 
forever from Patricia’s heart that picture 
of a placid, wrinkled little old lady, knit- 
ting quietly at one corner of the fireplace. 


A GARDEN OF REMEMBRANCE 
By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 


A lifetime here her presence knew, 

Then throve this close with blossoms gay; 
But have neglect and ruin wrought 

These seven years since she went away. 


Last spring a plowman broke the sod, 
Then let the soil as fallow lie; 

All summer it has lain, its face 
Turned upward to the answering sky. 


And, miracle, here straightway sprang, 
Crowding the fain encroaching weeds, 

Ghost-memories of those vanished flowers, 
Self-raised from seven years’ dormant seeds. 


About her cabin’s crumbling walls 
To see this garden gay once more, 
It is as if herself came back 
And smiled from out that open door. 


White-throated rose petunia blooms, 
With lady-fingers pink and trim, 

Perfumed verbenas, purple stained, 
And single poppies’ scarlet brim. 


While she, dear soul of summers past, 

Here in the dewfall seems to stand, 
Yielding of cheer to passersby, 

With fresh-plucked blossoms from her hand. 


SUNSET 


By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


For a photograph by Clifton Johnson 


Above the long slope of the pasture hill 
Fade sunset’s pallid fires; 

The nests in the gnarled apple tree are still; 
Calmed are the day’s desires. 

The cows are filing through the clumsy bars 
Urged by the tired old wife: — 

But soon will shine the far eternal stars 
And night bring peace to life. 
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How You MAY OWN A PAYING FARM 


A New Plan by which a New England Farm Costing $2,000 to $3,000 may be 
gradually transformed from a Summer Camp into a Permanent, Selj- 
supporting Home as Insurance against Old Age and Misfortune. 


By NATHANIEL COIT GREENE 


pooks and articles about city men 

making the farm pay are “fakes.”’ 
Mos: of the people from E. P. Roe to the 
present day, who tell how happy their 
lives are in the country, are strong on 
sentiment and weak on figures. They 
generally make half a living out of the 
soil and piece it out by writing. But here 
is a story that, I believe, hasn’t the 
slightest particle of ‘‘fake” or self- 
deception in it. 

The one farm in New England that 
interests me most is that of Mr. R. H. 
Henry, in New Hampshire, for Mr. Henry 
has done exactly what I want todo. He 
bought a farm no bigger than he could 
afford to lose, uses it for a summer home 
during the period that his children are 
growing up, and is gradually converting 
it into an insurance against old age and 
misfortune. Even now it pays for itself, 
if the family living is counted merely at 
its ‘‘summer boarder’’ value, and if he 
loses everything in business or has to 
leave the city on account of bad health 
he has a retreat for old age. 

Now isn’t this just what every pro- 
fessional man who really loves the country 
secretly desires? For if typhoid or an 
accident disable we should have no 
partnership in a _ business’ which 
would bring us a steady income,— we 
who live wholly upon our wits and are 
more likely than business men to be 
thrown away as-sucked lemons. If we 
teach or write it is certain that we shall 
never be rich. The chances are that all 
the life insurance we dare carry would 
not give our families as good a living, in 
the event of our death, as they are getting 
now. The kind of insurance I want is a 


| is a pity that practically all the 


self-supporting New England farm that 
I have lived on and loved for years. But 
I don’t want it at all if itis going to add 
any worry to my life. I have trouble 
enough without risking anything in a farm. 

Mr. Henry has shown us how to finance 
such a proposition, and it is as simple as 
ABC. The secret is this: Never invest 
more in a secondary venture than you 
can afford to lose. At the age of forty 
a professional man earning $2,000 a year 
ought to have $2,000 that he can afford 
to lose. For $2,000 you can buy a good 
New England farm — not an abandoned 
farm, but one that has paid its former 
owner a decent living. Mr. Henry began 
on about that scale twelve years ago and 
now has $25,000 invested in it, but during 
these ten years he has prospered so much 
in business that he could afford to lose 
even $25,000. Consequently that farm 
has never got on hisnerves. It has never 
impaired his efficiency as a city worker. 
The only thoughts he has about that farm 
are pleasant thoughts. Whenever he is 
reminded about it in the city it makes 
him smile. One year it actually saved 
his life. Even if his foreman leaves 
suddenly and business cares will not let 
him make a quick trip to the farm and he 
knows that the balance sheet will show 
a steady loss until the Lord sends him 
another good man, he says, “‘O pshaw! 
what’s the use of worrying about that! 
It can’t lose more than I’ve put into it 
and I’ve never put a dollar into it I 
couldn’t afford to lose. Besides I'll get 
a good man some time and he will make 
up for four or five poor ones.”’ 

But there is a sounder basis for such 
talk than sunny temperament. Just 
think of this! A lumberman has offered 
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Mr. Henry for stumpage rights alone all 
the farm has ever cost him! This means 
that he could sell his timber and get back 
all he has ever put into the farm and still 
have his buildings, stock, tools, and land! 
Nor has he an exceptionally large pro- 
portion of his land in forest. The nation 


at large has reason enough for alarm 


about the lumber situation, but it is 
mighty encouraging to the New England 
farmer, because the regular thing for a 
New England farm is to have a wood lot 
big enough to supply all the material 
needed for building, tools, and fuel, and 
some to sell besides. 

The balance sheet of Mr. Henry’s farm 
shows a deficit of only $400 or $500 a year 
and that is because he does not charge 
himself for living expenses. In _ the 
suburb of New York, where he lives the 
rest of the year, his living expenses are 
$400 a month, yet the farm living is in- 
comparably better, for the family have 
all the fresh vegetables and fruit they 
want, all the horses and ponies they need 
for driving and riding, better milk and 
cream and their own fish, to say nothing 
of the country sights and sounds. Of 
course it is and ought to be much cheaper 
because they have free fuel, water, etc., 
but if they had the same privileges at a 
boarding place it would cost the family 
more than $100amonth. And, of course, 
they could never get such privileges as 
boarders. So it is clear enough that Mr. 
Henry is really making the farm pay a 
profit now. 

I am willing to concede all you care to 
urge about Mr. Henry being exceptional 
in business ability, temperament, and 
knowledge of farming, but even then 


every brain worker who lives in New - 


England has one great advantage over 
him. He lives in New York and cannot 
see his farm as often as you could. But 
he nowspends most of the summer months 
there in active charge of affairs, and usu- 
ally visits it at least once, and generally 
twice, during the winter months. They 


spend their Christmas holidays and the 
sugaring season there as a family party. 
There is the deepest kind of satisfaction 
in knowing that your children are getting 
stronger and better every day, and that 
you are doing the best you can for them. 


This brings me to the serious matter of 
education, for it is no small thing to take 
your children out of school a month early 
and send them back a month late. It 
means that you must teach them your- 
self or get a tutor, and it means that the 
children must have the nerve to face stiff 
examinations every year. But Mr. Henry 
has had little trouble on this score. His 
children get so strong because of the out- 
door life that they have no trouble in 
keeping up with their studies. One of 
his boys is the best runner in his school, 
He likes to put in hay faster than a man 
can take it, and he doesn’t shirk even 
threshing oats. The tutor problem is 
really very simple for there are plenty of 
college men and women who are glad to 
recruit their strength by spending a 
summer at such a place, and they are 
satisfied to get a good living, social 
equality, and a little spending money. 
The farm is a good place to get a pre- 
liminary notion of forestry, and Mr. 
Henry would not be surprised if one of 
his boys should take up that profession. 
How can any boy that loves the country 
help being interested in trees when he is 
sure of a job before graduating from a 
forestry college? 

As to the labor problem Mr. Henry has 
something really hopeful to communicate. 
It is obvious that you must have a perfect 
foreman or your farm will bring you only 
gray hairs. And how to get a good one 
in New England, when the New Eng- 
landers themselves are always saying that 
all the real manhood has left the farm 
for the city, is enough to discourage any 
one at times. In my opinion it is useless 
to look to French Canadians or Italians as 
foremen. The best scheme is to engage 
as foreman the very man from whom you 
buy your farm. Mr. Henry has done 
this twice (for he has bought several 
farms and thrown them together) and he 
believes a Yankee is the very man for the 
purpose. 

“But what can you offer a Yankee?” 
I asked. “If he is any good, why can’t 
he do better for himself ?’’ 

“In the first place I can wipe out the 
mortgage on his farm, and a Yankee 
hates debt worse than a certain personage 
does holy water. I can afford to give 
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him more for his farm than any one in the 
neighborhood, because I have sufficient 
capital to run the farm on a new and 
better plan, while he hasn't. He likes 
the new sensation of having $2,000 or 
$3,000 in the bank drawing interest for 
him. He is absolutely sure of a living. 
It is pleasant to be free from worry for 
a few years. It may enable him to in- 
crease his family. Of course, I can’t 
expect to keep him forever. He will 
probably look around for a western farm 
or « New England farm better suited to 
his temperament and capital. Mean- 
while I know that he will be faithful to 
me and efficient, fora Yankee is a natural 
born trader. Forty dollars a month 
and a good living will attract a young 
married couple without children or even 
a middle-aged man of ability.’ 

The most important thing of all is out- 
lining the scheme of farming. Mr. 
Henry’s scheme wouldn’t suit me at all, 
because I like fruit and don’t like animals. 
Almost every one who really enjoys 
country life has a pronounced preference 
for either animals or crops, and the first 
thing is to make the scheme fit your 
temperament in this respect. I can't 
tell you Mr. Henry’s scheme in full. 
Briefly, it is general farming in which 
Ayrshire cows are the most important 
factor, but the sugar bush is also a con- 
siderable item. There is nothing unique 
or revolutionary in his practice. He 
doesn’t grow mushrooms or violets or 
beaver or any other ‘‘stunst,’’ such as 
appeal most strongly to city bred people. 
And the ordinary city person is wholly 
mistaken in supposing that he can get 
a good scheme by reading experiment 
station bulletins and farm papers. These 
things are invaluable in their way, but 
they only fringe the skirts of agriculture. 
No magazine articles can ever give one 
any notion of agriculture that will be 
sufficient for working purposes. The 
only way to get a comprehensive 
grasp of the whole mighty subject 
is to take a ten weeks’ course at an 


agricultural college and own a masterful 
book like Bailey’s Cyclopedia of American 
Agriculture, which you ought to read from 
beginning to end. 

But I can tell you something a great 
deal better than all this. Mr. Henry 
himself will let you come to his farm and 
see the whole thing, if you are dead in 
earnest and not a mere idle sightseer. 
If your letter shows that you need his 
help he will give you a cordial invitation 
to come and study his place. He will 
open his books to you and answer any 
question he can. He has absolutely 
nothing to sell. It is not hard to explain 
why he will do this. In the first place 
he believes he has worked out a new 
and better scheme for owning and man- 
aging a New England farm, which is just 
the thing that many people ardently 
desire. In the second place, if you have 
ever helped shape another human being’s 
life you know that there is no deeper 
pleasure than being of service to some 
one. 

So, if you want to see Mr. Henry’s 
farm write to the Editor of the NEw 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE, enclosing a stamped 
envelope addressed to Mr. Henry. I am 
at perfect libertv to publish his real name 
and full address, but I refrain from doing 
so because I do not wish him to be 
deluged with unnecessary letters. Don't 
be afraid to write him fully and frankly 
about yourself, but be patient if you don’t 
hear from him at once, because he must 
attend to these matters in leisure time and 
when the spirit moves. Also don’t forget 
that when you are asking a favor, it is 
a delicate attention to enclose a stamped 
self-addressed envelope. Six families 
have already settled in Mr. Henry’s 
neighborhood as a result of just such 
visits as I propose, and a sort of colony 
has grown up, so that the social atmosphere 
is usually good. True, there is one rich 
man in the lot, but I can promise you 
that the place is quite different from 
either the great estate or the summer 
boarding idea. 
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Mrs. SARAH PLATT DECKER, PRESIDENT GENERAL FEDERATION OF WoMEN’s CLUBS 
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HEN this number of the NEw 
W ENGLAND MAGAZINE makes its 

appearance there will be in 
session in Boston one of the largest and 
most important conventions of women 
the world has ever seen. 

This will be the Ninth Biennial Con- 
vention of Women’s Clubs, and it will be 
held in Boston from June 22d to 30th, 
inclusive. As to its comparative im- 
portance in far-reaching results, a 
thorough study of*the club movement, 
with what it has already accomplished 
and what it plans to do in the next 
decade, would not place it so very far 
behind the great meetings of political 
import, which will be held during the 
present month. 

There will be some fifteen hundred 
delegates and their alternates at the 
Boston meeting, and in addition to these, 
several thousand club women will come 
from all over the country, from Canada 
and from Europe to participate in reports 
and discussions of the humanitarian 
work that is being carried on by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and its dependent State Federations. 
All these show a combined membership 
of nearly eight hundred thousand women, 
together with a record of splendid 
achievement along various lines of world 
betterment. 

The average man, who, when he speaks 
of them at all, refers to them as “‘ Ladies’ 
Social Clubs ’’ with a patronizing smile, 
will be astonished to know that at the 
coming Biennial,’ as it is called “for 
short,’’ there will be reports from effective 
committees on Art, Civics, Civil Service 
Reform, Education, Forestry, House- 
hold Economics, Industrial and’ Child 
Labor, Legislative, Library Extension, 
Literature, Outlook, Pure Food, and 
Reciprocity; and also to learn that be- 


THE STORY OF THE WOMAN’S CLUB 
MOVEMENT 


By HELEN M. WINSLOW 


sides these general committees in the 
National body, there are corresponding 
ones in the forty-seven State Federations 
of Women’s Clubs, all of which have 
much good and some of which have re- 
markable results to show. 

So well have they done their part, 
that the time has come when other great 
organizations are seeking the co-operation 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Among the societies which have 
recognized the importance of the club 
movement’s influence are the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae, The National Edu- 
cation Association, The Mothers’ Congress, 
The National Council of Jewish Women, 
The Southern Education Society, and The 
National Civic Federation. The last 
named comes rather close to the average 
man, asit is composed of manufacturers, 
business men, and labor leaders who are 
joining the Federation of Club Women 
in their investigations of industrial and 
child labor; all of which goes to prove 
that the club women have a recognized 
place in the work of humanitarian 
improvement throughout the country. Or 
as Mrs. Decker, the national president, 
has happily said: 

“Gradually, but surely, the women 
of the Federation are coming to believe 
that this union of force is here, not a 
happening, not for a few years, but that 
it is a part of a plan of the world; that it 
is a great helpful, uplifting influence for 
the making of the kingdom, the king- 
dom of enlarged opportunities, of higher 
ideals, of the redeeming spirit which can 
have no better word expression than 
the motto of the Federation itself, ‘Unity 
in Diversity.” 

Among the achievements which will be 
reported by the various committees at 
the coming Biennial will be ‘ 

From the Art Department: The placing 
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Mrs. Puitip N. Moore (St. Louis, Mo.), 
First VIcE PRESIDENT, G. F. W. C. 


of good pictures on the walls of the public 
schools and the founding of School Art 
Leagues; and the teaching — by loan 
exhibits of good originals and by classes— 
of what constitutes art (especially in a 
public sense), the decoration of public 
buildings, the erection of monuments, 
park gates, drinking fountains, and in 
other ways that shall educate the people 
in good taste. 

From the Civic Section: The protection 
of the Palisades, the preservation of the 
cliff-dwellers in Coloradoand New Mexico; 
the establishment of public parks and 
playgrounds, taking care of historic 
spots, beautifving streets and making 
sanitary improvements. 

From the Civil Service Committee: 
A careful study of institutions where are 
housed the dependent, the delinquent, the 
defective. Also the condition of the 
various State institutions and the con- 
siderations of ways to help the helpless 
members of the body politic, and to work 
for the merit system in public appoint- 
ments. | 


Mrs. Percy V. PENNYBACKER (AUSTIN, TEXAS), 
AUDITOR 


From the Educational Section: Of work 
for all children, poor and rich, for the 
rousing of public interest in schools, the 
placing of women .on school boards, for 
establishing: scholarships in advanced 
schools, and:much other effective work. 

From the Household Economic Com- 
mittee: All practical problems that con- 
front the housekeeper, for fully ninety 
per cent of the club women are house- 
keepers, and they are working together 
for the best solution of how to develop 
and establish the best in their own and 
their children’s lives. 

From the Pure Food Committee: 
What they have accomplished in getting 
their different states to adopt and main- 
tain the Federal measure known as the 
Pure Food Bill, the passing of which was 
helped along by the banding together of 
these home-loving and housekeeping 
club women two years ago. 

From the Forestry Section: Reports of 
what has been done to protect the forests 
and save the primeval wood everywhere. 

From the Industrial and Child Labor 
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Committee: How it has investigated the 
lives of the workers, especially among 
women and children, of the census it has 
asked for and brought about, of the 
awakening of public interest in many 
states as to conditions among working 
people; of the statistics they have gath- 
ered of women and children working 
under almost unbearable conditions, of 
what they have discovered concerning 
the age of workers, of sanitary conditions, 
of physical effect and what is being done 
to improve and enforce existing laws; 
what reforms are being agitated and what 
philanthropy, public or private, can be 
depended to do for the situation. 

From the Legislative Committee: How 
it has fought for juvenile court laws, for 
humane legislation (towards animals as 
well as human beings), for just property 
laws for our sex, and for all statutes 
which shall protect the home and the 
family. 

From the Library Extension Com- 
mittee: How it can show, up to date, 
some three hundred. thousand books 
which are being sént all over the land 
in traveling libraries, to the homes of 
the lonely, the ignorant, the eager; to 
the mountainer, to the plain-dweller, to 
the old and to the young. 

From the Literature Committee: What 
they have done to promote the sensible 
study of good literature, encouraging the 
fellowship of good books to the end that 
character is developed, the mother kept 
abreast of her children, the bringing of 
real things into the lives of lonely and 
half-forgotten lives. 

In addition to the business meetings 
where these reports will be presented, 
with many others, there will be confer- 
ences for the discussion of several of these 
subjects; and four evenings will be given 
up to important addresses by famous 
people. The Governor and the Mayor of 
Boston will welcome the visiting club 
women at the first meeting in Symphony 
Hall. ‘The original plan was to hold all 
sessions in the new and beautjful Sym- 
phony Hall, but as no hall in the city is 
large enough to accommodate the audi- 
ences that will gather, it has been decided 
to hold duplicate meetings in Chickering 
or some other nearby hall, in order that 
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all the visitors may be hospitably enter. 
tained. There will be a concert by th 
Boston Symphony on the evening befop 
the formal opening, and there will 
many excursions to historic spots e 
day during the Biennial. There wi 
be a large reception at the State Hou 
on the afternoon of the twenty-fifth, fal 
lowed by others at private houses, @& 
garden parties at some of the beautif@ 
Brookline estates, which have been offered 
the reception committee for that after 
noon. So that while so much of seriogs 
import will be discussed, the Lostop 
committees (numbering nearly two thou 
sand!) will not forget that all work and no 
play would indeed make their club sisters 
into dull beings. The Rhode Island 
club women, too, will do their share af 
entertaining, taking the visiting delega. 
tion one day to Newport and along the 
Chesapeake Bay for a clambake. 

The officers of the General Federation 
now are: 

President, Mrs. Sarah S. Platt Decker, 
Denver, Col.; First Vice President. 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore; Second Vice 
President, Mrs. May Alden Ward: Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Charles A. 
Perkins, 1547 West Clinch Avenue, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. John Dickinson Sherman; Audi- 
tor, Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Bureau of Information, Mrs. Mary I. 
Woes 12 Highland Street, Portsmouth, 

The General Federation dates back to 
1889, when the first call was issued fora 
preliminary meeting by Mrs. Croly, 
‘‘ Jennie June,’”’ who must be given full 
credit for the idea of making the club 
movement a national institution. The 
invitation had been sent to ninety-seven 
lubs and the meeting set for the twenty- 

rst anniversary of ‘‘ Sorosis,’’ one of the 
oldest and most important of women’s 
clubs. Delegates came to New York 
from Boston, Bridgeport, Conn.; Wichita, 
Denver, Knoxvile, Fargo, North Dakota, 
Greencastle, Indiana, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Orange, N. J.; Wilmington, Del.; 
St. Paul; Worcester, Newton, Woburn, 
Winchester, Melrose, Malden, Spring- 
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THE WOMAN’S CLUB MOVEMENT 


Mrs. Jostan Evans (Los ANGELES), 
TREASURER G. F. W. C. 


field, in Massachusetts; from San Fran- 
cisco, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Buffalo, Pittsburg, and from smaller 
places in Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and a number of other states. They 
were all women of intellect and genuine 
personality, who had the best good for 
humanity at heart; the exclamation that 
was made then by men who saw that 
gathering of representative women has 
been repeated at every State Federation 
meeting and every biennial convention 
since : 

“What charming women. They 
move about the platform as if it were a 
drawing-room.”’ 

All they did, however, was to appoint a 
committee to draft a constitution and by- 
laws, ready for the ratification conven- 
tion which they agreed to hold in New 
York, April 23d, 24th, and 25th, 1890. 
At this meeting delegates from seven- 
teen states were present, and the G. 
F. W. C. was formally organized, with 
Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, of 


Orange, New Jersey, president; Mrs. 
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May Wright Sewall, of Indianapolis, vice- 
president; Mrs. Jennie C. Croly, of New. 
York, secretary; Miss Mary B. Temple, 
of Knoxville, Tenn., corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, of San 
Francisco, treasurer, and an additional 
vice-president in every club that joined 
the new organization. At that time 
there were no state federations, and 
clubs held individual membership in the 
national body, or not, as they chose. 
During the next two years clubs from all 
parts of the country came into the Fed- 
eration, and when the first biennial was 
held at Chicago in 1892, there were one 
hundred and eighty-nine answering to 
roll call. 

The second biennial was held in Phila- 
delphia, in 1894, the third at Louisville, 
in 1896, the fourth at Denver, in 1898, the 
fifth at Milwaukee, in 1900, the sixth at 
Los Angeles, in 1902, the seventh at St. 
Louis, in 1904, the eighth at St. Paul, in 
1906, and now comes the ninth, which 
promises to be a convention that would 
have seemed to the prophetic souls of 
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Mrs. Croly and Mrs. Emerson Brown, 
both of whom have now gone to their 
great reward, the natural outcome of the 
great plan of which they fondly dreamed 
in the early nineties, a convention which 
will bring to Boston fifteen or more 
thousand women from all parts of the 
civilized world. 

But to the rest of us, especially to those 
who believed that literary and social ends 
were the only things to be aimed for, the 
growth of the Bien- 
enial is marvelous. 
In the old davs in- 
dividual culture 
and amusement 
was the purpose 
in joining a club. 
The most altruistic 
aim was some- 
times put into the 
constitution as 
“the improvement 
of the community 
in which we live,”’ 
but even that 
phrase too 
often superfluous. 
But to-day, with 
the splendidly or- 


erations with their 
various commit- 
tees, the individual 
club feels itself a 
more or less im- 
portant cog in the 
intricate ma- 
chinery which runs 


schools as part of the regular schoo} 
system, and one for a state industria] 
school. So that, whether a state feder. 
ation is old or young it is a force in the 
state where it works, and it has made 
its members as individuals realize their 
own personal responsibility towards their 
community, their state, their nation, 
But the General Federation was not the 
beginning. It could not have begun at 
all unless the club had started; not only 
started but already 
become a force 
wherever it was 
located. And it was 
because of these 
many small centers 
where the club 
idea was working 
for the good of 
their communities 
that theidea of cen- 
tralization grew. 
There has beena 
great deal of specu- 
lation about the 
“original woman's 
club,’’ and for a 
number of vears 
that honor was dis- 
puted between the 
New England Wo- 
man’s Club of Bos- 
ton and “Sorosis” 
of New York. It 
is now proved, 
however, that there 
was a number of 
clubs in existence 


the state and the Mrs. DimtEs T. 5. DENISON, OF NEw YORK, some vears before 
nation. For in- PRESIDENT G. F. W.C., either of these was 
stance, the Vir- 1902-1904 thought of; and 


ginia State Federa- 

tion, which has not been organized a vear, 
is working as a unit to get a state library 
commission, with good prospect of suc- 
cess; the Mississippi Federation is bend- 
ing its energies and that of every one of its 
eight hundred club women towards pro- 
curing better industrial and child labor 
laws. And in South Carolina the club 
women have introduced this past vear 
three bills into their legislature, one pro- 
viding for a state library commission, 
one for the introduction of kindergarten 


that some of these 
have held an unbroken record of good 
work ever since. Indeed, it may be 
said that the club idea began in New 
England away back in the colonial 
days, when Bradstreet was governor 
of the Puritan Colony of Massachusetts, 
when his wife, the first literary woman 
in Anne Bradstreet (who 
came to America in 1634), formed a 
society for the discussion of various 
polemic and religious questions. And 
although there were men in that early 
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organization, the Puritan fathers were as 
much opposed to the idea of allowing 
women to meet together for discussion 
and intellectual improvement as the 
most violently opposed man in the last 
decade. For the society was abandoned 
and the learned Anne banished to Rhode 
island ‘‘ for sedition.’”’ But even there, 
in a state where liberal ideas were toler- 
ated, if not approved, Mrs. Bradstreet 
formed another society which would, if it 
existed to-day, be 
known as a club. 
Hannah Adams, 
another literary 
woman of consid- 
erable repute, was 


the next “club 
womai,”’ for she 
started and di- 


rected another 
club about 1818, 
in Boston, a society 
which lived ten or 
more vears and 
was highly es- 
teemed in its day, 
for Boston had 
by that time be- 
come more liberal 
in its attitude 
towards new ideas. 
A young ladies’ 
club started in 
Boston, called 
Gleaners,”’ 
the members of 
which were young 
unmarried women 
who met to discuss 
such questions as 
“What should be 
a@ young woman’s 
aim in life? ’’ and ‘“‘What is the proper 
attitude of a voung female towards man?”’ 
This existed until the members were all 
married off and became more interested 
in their individual attitudes toward one 
man; and then it was given up. 

Previous to this, however, women had 
Started and maintained a great many 
religious or missionary organizations. 
Mrs. Croly tells us of a ‘‘ Concile de 
Femmes,” organized by the Abbess 
Hiltrude, in May, 821, A.D., at Nivelle 
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Abbey, in France. There are two, at 
least, ancient religious orders of women 
in existence to-day in Europe, just as 
there are in this country the “ Sisters of 
Charity ’’ and various missionary socie- 
ties organized as auxiliaries to the church. 
But these are hardly to be compared 
with the modern woman’s club. The 
new enthusiasm for humanity had begun 
to sift through womenkind everywhere, 
and the tendrils of thought and affection 
to grow beyond the 
family circle and 
reach out to the 
rest of the world. 
Suddenly there 
was an awakening 
of the communal 
spirit, a sociologic 
advance which 
meant for women 
the opening of an 
outer door into 
light and freedom 
and knowledge. 
But they did not 
realize this at the 
| time, when women 
in small or large 
communities be- 
gan to reach out 
toward one an- 
other, taking no 
thought of caste 
or sect or family, 
it meant an awak- 
ening to the full 
glory and interpre- 
tation of life. Wo- 
men in different 
spheres began to 
discover their 
sisterhood. This 
meant that the sense of fellowship with 
the whole world was at hand. And here 
began the differentiation between the 
club and the various societies that went 
before it. A club is a many-sided insti- 
tution with equal and independent terms 
of membership; every member being al- 
lowed to find or make her own place, 
regardless of church affiliations or social 
prominence. The club is a common 
center where there is a social, natural, 
and equal division of interests,— a seed- 
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sowing center of helpful work in and 
outside of the club, Help for those who 
need it, and in the shape they need it, has 
been the underlying motive of the 
woman’s club at all times; and character, 
not social position or wealth, is the basis 
of club aristocracy. 

And so this quickening and awakening, 
this emancipation of the feminine soul 
manifested itself in some way outside and 
beyond the family circle and the church, 
And then came the modern club for 
women. 

So far as is known, the earliest club 
which is in existence to-day as a federated 
club is the Jacksonville Ladies’ Educa- 
tion Association, a member since 1896, of 
the Illinois State Federation. This club 
dates back to 1833, when it was organized 
under the name of the Ladies’ Association 
for Educating Females, and has been in 
continuous and active operation ever 
since. Their first year-book was pub- 
lished in 1839, and is the oldest women’s 
club annual in existence. Among other 
things it shows that the society expended 
seventeen hundred dollars during the 
first six years of its life upon the educa- 
tion of one hundred and eighteen young 
ladies, many of whom became teachers 
and exerted a marked influence on the 
state in those early days. This was 
never a “‘ culture club,’’ but has had as 
its object from its earliest inception a 
distinct form of altruistic service, and 
although this federated club is seventy- 


five years old, the last charter member 


died only a few years ago. When the 
Illinois State Federation met in Jackson- 
ville, in 1896, the address of welcome was 
given by Mrs. Joseph Bancroft, then 
eighty-four years old, and who had held 
office in this old club fifty-four con- 
secutive years. A contemporary writes 
of her speech: “‘ Her address, delivered 
with a beautiful grace and dignity, was 
like a benediction to the younger clubs 
of the state.”” Jacksonville women, too, 
organized their Sorosis in 1868, the same 
vear the famous New York society was 
formed, and was modeled upon it. 

Another “oldest women’s club,’ ac- 
cording to available documents to be 
found to-day, was, like the first Jack- 
sonville club, duly equipped with a con- 


stitution, by-laws, officers, badges, fem. 
nine membership, and conducted ae. 
cording to the rules of parliamentary 
procedure. This was the Minerva Club 
of New Harmony, Indiana, which was 
organized in 1858 by Mrs. Constance 
Fauntleroy Runcie, who was then a 
young woman, fresh from six years of 
foreign study and a grand-daughter of 
Robert Dale Owen, the great philanthro. 
pist, who settled Harmony,” 
One of the officers of the Minerva, nine 
years before she helped form Sorosis in 
New York, was Ella Dietz Clymer, now 
Mrs. Glines of London. The Minerva 
existed six years, but finally, wiih the 
matriage of all its members, it died in 
1864, Inthe mean time Mrs. Runcie had 
moved to Madison, Indiana, where she 
organized the Bronté Club, in 1864, and 
became its first president, an office which 
she filled for ten years or more, Later, 
after removing to St. Joseph, Missouri, the 
Runcie Club was formed and named for 
her; of this club she has been president 
since it was formed in 1894, and at the 
biennial of the General Federation, in 
St, Paul, 1906, she was welcomed as one 
of the honorary vice-presidents of the 
G. F, W.C. 

But Illinois and Indiana were not the 
only central staves to recognize that 
telepathic suggestion which started the 
club movement. In Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, there was a Ladies’ Library Associa- 
tion started in 1852, founded and main- 
tained by women, who had the satis- 
faction, finally, of building, owning, and 
controlling the first library built and 
supported entirely by women. This 
club had its constitution and regular 
officers in 1852; it reorganized in 1859, 
and in 1873 adopted the constitution of 
the New England Woman’s Club. Mrs. 
Lucinda H. Stone was actively connected 
with the Library Association for over 
fifty years, and was, before her death, 
for several years an honorary vice 
president of the G. F. W. C., although 
this association was not called a club 
until later. There were regular literary 
meetings, a constitution, and all the 
modern requirements which go to make 
up the modern woman’s club; why not, 
therefore, put it in its proper place 
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chronologically? There was, also, in New 
York City, a literary society known as 
the Hearth Stone, to which Alice Cary, 
Mary E. Booth, Kate Field, and other 
well-known women belonged. This club 
lived from 1852 to 1858 and then was 
allowed to die out. 

Friends in Council, of Quincy, Illinois, 
was started in 1866, although the con- 
stitution and by-laws were not adopted 
until three years later; but as the mem- 
bership was constantly increasing all this 
time, and regular and earnest work was 
done from the fall of 1866 up to the 
adoption of a constitution in the spring 
of 1869, this, too, should be recognized as 
one of the very earliest clubs of women, 
which helped to spread the wave of 
thought which roused the average edu- 
cated woman to activity outside her 
own home. 

In the East this ferment had been 
gaining ground for years. Margaret 
Fuller, with her classes for literature 
culture in the late forties and early fifties, 
was sowing the seed; indeed, her classes 
would to-day be called clubs, as they 
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were carried on in precisely the same way 
literary clubs for study are managed at 
the present day. As for that, we might 
as well go back to Greece four hundred 
years before the Christian era, when the 
fair Aspasia established an association 
for the intellectual improvement of her 
sex in Athens; so that, after all, perhaps 
we cannot claim that the club idea for 
women is such a new thing as we some- 
times fondly imagine it to be. All those 
movements were a part of the seed 
sowing. 

As has been said, the ferment was 
working in the East while the Central 
States were starting their clubs. In 
Boston, the Ladies’ Physiological In- 
stitute was formed in 1848. A course of 
lectures was given that year on the “‘ laws 
of life and health,”’ by Professor Bronson, 
which aroused so much interest that at 
the close an organization was formed with 
him at the head, and with the expressed 
purpose of promoting among women a 
knowledge of the human system, the laws 
of life and health, and the means of re- 
lieving sickness and suffering. Several 
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of the most advanced women of the time 
became members and four hundred 
women joined the organization. Pro- 
fessor Bronson was the first president, 
but in 1850; Mrs. Cobb, mother of 
Sylvanus Cobb, the writer, and Darius 
Cobb, the artist, was made president. 


The society met with much opposition, 


as it was considered immodest and 
almost disreputable for women in that 
day to be interested in anatomy and 
hygiene. For several years only one 
minister could be found in Boston who 
would make a prayer for them at a 
public meeting. After the first women 
physicians became established in Boston, 
a feminine member of the medical pro- 
fession was always chosen for president; 
but in spite of its bad name, the character 
of the women who made up the club, — 
the most advanced and liberal of the 
mid-nineteenth century,— brought the 
organization through its doubtful period 
and won entire respect from the com- 
munity. From the beginning the In- 
stitute, as it is still called, has held weekly 
or fortnightly meetings, with lectures 
on physiology, hygiene, and sanitation, 
and many of the leading physicians and 
ministers of New England have spoken 
before this body. The duty of parent- 
hood, the science of reproduction, the 
sacredness of the home have been taught 
to thousands of young women, and an un- 
broken record of sixty years of earnest 
work must be credited to the Ladies’ 
Physiological Institute. The club early 
joined the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion and was the first to open the move- 


- ment which resulted in the Committee of 


Council and Co-operation, a body com- 
posed of delegates from other important 
clubs to work together for the public 
good in whatever way suggests itself from 
year to year, such as the establishment 
of houses of detention and police matrons. 

Another early Massachusetts club 
which existed fifty years or so was the 
Moral Education Society, along similar 
lines, but recently merged with the 
Ladies’ Physiological Institute. 

Two years after the Kalamazoo ladies 
had organized their Library Association 
the women of Randolph, Massachusetts, 
formed their Ladies’ Library Associa- 


tion, which is still an active club and a 
member of the state federation; this, 
too, has an unbroken record of over fifty 
years of splendid work, during which 
time they have not only raised and sup- 
ported a fine little library, but have kept 
quite up to date in all the ways of the 
progressive woman's club. 

Then, too, there was the Cosy Club of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, organized some- 
time in the fifties and continuing for 
some years; and a number of small 
literary clubs in Dubuque, Iowa. Of 
these there were the Fenelon Street 
Circle, which was formed in 1857 (with 
other local reading circles up to 1863). 

The Conversational Club of Dubuque 
was organized in March, 1868, at the 
very time that Sorosis of New York and 
the New England Women’s Club in 
Boston were being started. 

It will readily be seen, therefore, that 
the first place as organized women’s 
clubs, which has been so long accorded to 
the larger and better known clubs of the 
two eastern cities, is slightly erroneous, 
for in point of fact there were several 
other clubs of women fully organized 
and doing good work before Sorosis and 
the New England Women’s Club were 
thought of; and the majority of the ones 
heretofore mentioned, of later date than 
1833, are in existence to-day. 

The first, however, to come out boldly 
and call itself a club (for the name was 
an innovation at first) was the New 
England Woman’s Club. There has al- 
ways been a question as to the priority 
of these two; the facts are, however, that 
while the New England Woman’s Club 
called a preliminary meeting first and 
decided to have an organization with 
constitution and officers, Sorosis of New 
York, although two weeks later with 
its preliminary meeting, had a fully 
organized and working club before the 
plans of the former were perfected and in 
order; and it is certain that the two be- 
came at once by far the most important 
as well as the largest women’s clubs in the 
world. The location of each in a great 
eastern city and including the most promi- 
nent women of their day, women who 
stood first in the just-awakening life for 
their sex, made it inevitable that they 
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should attract attention everywhere, each 
became consequently a factor in the 
life of their own communities, and later 
in their states and country; and there 
is no doubt whatever that these two 
clubs for the first twenty-five years of 
their history exerted a greater influence 
on the woman movement of the whole 
country than any other clubs ever did 
or ever will. Just how much influence, 
too, the Woman’s Rights Association 
(later called the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion) had in starting the early formation 
of clubs for women has never been esti- 
mated; but it is sure that both came out 
from a general awakening of women, and 
that the leaders of the suffrage move- 
ment were in the club formation, together 
with many others who were not ready 
for anything so radical as asking for the 
ballot. And even now we are only just 
beginning to see and tolerate the con- 
nection between the two movements; 
for many years no mention was allowed 
in any woman’s club of suffrage for wo- 
men, so strong were both the advocates 
and the antis; and it has taken a third of 
a century of club life for women to bring 
them to a point where they are beginning 
- to be willing to discuss this question 
calmly and dispassionately in the woman’s 
club. 

Lucy Stone, the great leader of the 
suffrage movement, was one of the 
founders of the New England Woman’s 
Club; so was Ednah Dow Cheney, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, and 
others who were identified with the more 
radical movement. The first call for 
the New England Woman’s Club resulted 
in a. meeting, February 16, 1868, in 
Boston. Mrs. Caroline M. Severance 
(still living in Los Angeles), was chosen 
first president, with Miss Lucia Peabody, 
secretary; and on March 10th the present 
constitution was adopted, and after a 
lively discussion the name of ‘“‘club’’ 
decided upon. It was felt that the term, 
New England Woman’s Club, was broad, 
significant, and novel. The new associa- 
tion was officered and controlled by 
women, although during the first quarter 
century there were a very few men en- 
rolled,— names like the Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
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and Thomas Wentworth Higginson. The 
word ‘“‘club,”’ traced back to its deriva. 
tion, may have come from the Anglo- 
Saxon cleofan, to divide, or clyppan, to 
embrace; or from the German kleben, to 
adhere; and this was just what this 
association of women proposed to do,— 
and have done for forty years. In May, 
1868, rooms were hired on Tremont 
Place, but regular meetings of the club 
did not begin until the next November, 
when the membership had reached one 
hundred and eighteen. Mrs. Severance 
proved an invaluable’leader of the club, 
bringing all the enthusiasm she had 
gained as worker in the anti-slavery and 
suffrage movements in Ohio. She re- 
mained in office until 1871, when she 
removed to California and was succeeded 
by Julia Ward Howe, who has been 
president from 1871 until now, with the 
exception of three or four years in the 
seventies, when she was a non-resident, 
and her place was filled by Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney and Miss Abby May. From 
the beginning this club has been fore- 
most in all good work in Boston. As 
early as 1869 it established a Horti- 
cultural School for Women; in 1870, a 
Friendly Association for Women was 
formed for the use of working women, 
from which, later, Miss Jennie Collins 
worked out her ‘ Baffin’s Bower,’ so 
long a helpful feature of life for self- 
supporting women of Boston. In 15873 
a committee was appointed which a little 
later became a bureau of correspondence 
throughout the country to advocate 
dress reform; in 1874 the club had done 
such good work through its education 
committee that four women (members of 
the club) were elected to the Boston 
School Board; these were Miss Abby W. 
May, Miss Lucia M. Peabody, Miss 
Lucretia Crocker, and Mrs. H. C. Badger. 
This committee also instituted a course 
of lettures and agitated the subject of 
preparatory schools for girls,— an agita- 
tion which resulted in the establishment 
of the Girls’ Latin School. In 1882 a 
letter was received from Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, of Indiana, expressing the strong 
desire in the West for a closer affilia- 
tion with the older Eastern clubs. 
In 1888 this cluminated in a corres- 
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dence committee, which began a 
work similar to that of the G. F. W.C., 
and which was abandoned only on uniting 
with that body. In 1893 the New 
England Woman’s Club took the first 
steps toward forming the State Federa- 
tion which was started in its rooms on 
Park Street, where the club had moved in 
1874, and remained a quarter of a century. 
At present it occupies pleasant rooms in 
the Grundmann 
Studios. From 
the first the club 
has had as mem- 
bers the most prom- 
inent women in 
Boston and vicin- 
ity: Mary A. Liver- 


more, Louisa’ Al- 
cott, Elizabeth 
Peabody, Mrs. 


James T. Fields, 
Mrs. Abba Goold 
Woolson, Dr. Mary 
J. Safford, Mrs. 
Henry Whitman, 
Maria Mitchell, 
Mrs. E. N, L.;Wal- 
ton, Kate Gannett 
Wells; all these and 
many more notable 
names have been 
on the member- 
ship list, while 
there are few names 
of brilliant and ear- 
nest lecturers and 
clergymen which 
do not appear on 
the records as 
speakers at different times. From the 
very first this club has stood for the most 
progressive ideas as well as the most 
practical work for leading reforms of all 
kinds; just as the name of its long- 
time president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
stands for the broadest culture and 
widest sympathies among representative 
American women. 

Sorosis began, as everybody knows, 
with a call from Mrs. Croly, ‘“‘ Jennie 
June,”’ who had been refused a ticket to 
the dinner given by the New York Press 
Club to Charles Dickens, in February, 
1868; although Mrs. Croly was a repre- 
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sentative of the press herself, and the 
wife of a prominent journalist of that 
day. This refusal led her to send out a 
call for a meeting of other women who 
longed for more freedom, and she im- 
mediately asked Mrs. Charlotte B. Wil- 
bour, Miss Kate Field, Mrs. Henry M. 
Field, and Mrs. Elizabeth Botta to her 
rooms to discuss the formation of a club. 
This meeting was held the first Monday 
in March, two 
ws weeks after the 
©" first meeting of the 
™ New England Wo- 
man’s Club. An- 
other preparatory 
meeting was held 
the following Mon- 
day, and at that 
time twelve women 
subscribed their 
names to member- 
ship in the new 
organization form- 
ed that day, with 
Alice Cary as presi- 
dent, Mrs. Croly, 
vice-president, and 
Mrs. Wilbour, re- 
cording secretary 


and treasurer. 
Kate Field was 
made corres- 


ponding secretary 
and Phebe Cary, 
Madame Demo- 
rest, and Ella 
Dietz Clymer were 
chosen on the 
board of directors. 
This meeting, also, was the occasion of 
choosing the name “ Sorosis,’’ which means 
an ‘‘ aggregation,” and seemed applicable 
both for its meaning and for its sweet 
sound. An attempt was made at the 
next meeting by Miss Field and others 
to have this most distinctive name 
changed to ‘ The Woman’s League,” 
but in the end good judgment decided, 
and ‘‘ Sorosis’’ became a name destined 
to be known and honored wherever the 
club movement penetrates, for no other 
club in the country has been so much 
copied, imitated, and envied as the first 
and famous Sorosis. Smaller clubs in 
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many states have been named for it, and 
membership by women all over the coun- 
try has been sought; it has been called, 
indeed, the ‘ John the Baptist of clubs,’ 
stimulating the formation and usefulness 
of local clubs and organizations all over 
the country. Miss Alice Cary did not 
remain in the leading office long, the 
nervous strain being too much for her, 
and the second year Mrs. Croly became 
president, a position she held for ten 
years of her life. She had the satisfaction 
of seeing her Sorosis become a leader and 
the head of two great movements for the 
advancement of women. One of these 
was the formation, in 1873, of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women, 
with Mary A. Livermore, president (and 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe for many years her 
successor); the other was the formation 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, in 1889 and 1890, thus celebrating 
its twenty-first birthday. 

In 1894, too, Sorosis issued the call for 
a meeting at which the New York State 
Federation was formed. Although Soro- 
sis has stood more for individual develop- 
ment and association than for public 
work and has not been active in educa- 
tional and municipal affairs, its roster 
contains most of the prominent women 
of the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It has given a number of its mem- 
bers to office in the General Federation; 
Mrs. Croly being the first secretary, Mrs. 
Denison, president, and Mrs. Ella Dietz 
Clymer, Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, Mrs. 
Amelia K. Wing, Mrs. William Tod- 
Helmuth, and Mrs. Philip Carpenter on 
the board of directors at different times. 
Mrs. Denison, as acting president for 
two years and president one, endeared 
herself to the whole country, while all 
the above named have kept up the 
national reputation for brilliancy so long 
ago won by Sorosis. 

Among the presidents have been Alice 
Cary, 1868, Mrs. Croly, 1869 and 1875 to 
1886, Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour, 1870 to 
1875, M. Louise Thomas, Ella Dietz 
Clymer, Jennie de la Lozier, Fannie I. 
Helmuth, Mary Dame Hall, Dimies T. S. 
Denison, Charlotte B. Wilbour, each 
three years; Mrs. Philip Carpenter is now 
in office. 


From the time of the formation and 
publicity of these two clubs, there fol. 
lowed the sure growth of the club move. 
ment. In 1868, as has been said, the 
Conversational Club of Dubuque had 
started; in 1869 the Brooklyn Woman’s 
Club and the Ladies’ Literary Club of 
Grand Rapids were formed; already in 
1864 Battle Creek had formed a Ladies’ 
library Association, and in 1870 came 
the Wednesday Morning Club of Boston, 
with several others in the early seventies. 

The following is a table giving the 
earliest clubs formed in each state: 


Arkansas, the Columbian of Little Rock, 1883; 
Pacaha, 1 

Alabama, Cadmean Circle, Birmingham, 1888; 
Kettledrum, Tuscaloosa, 1888; Thursday, Selma, 
1890. 

California, Ebell of Oakland, 1876. 

Colorado, Denver Fortnightly, 1881; Monday 
Literary, 1881; Boulder Fortnightly, 1884. 

Connecticut, Cosy Club, Bridgeport, the 
fifties; New Britain Woman’s Club, 1875; 
English Literary Club of Bridgeport, 1879. 

Dakotas, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, Ladies’ 
History Club, 1879; Fargo, North Dakota, 
Woman’s, 1884. 

Delaware, New Century Club of Wilmington, 
1889. 
District of Columbia, National Woman’s 
Press Association, 1882. 

Florida, Green Cove Springs Village Improve- 
ment Society, 1887. 

Georgia, Nineteenth Century History Club, 
1885. 


Idaho, Treble Clef of Coeur de Alene, 1894. 

Illinois, Ladies’ Education Association of 
1833; in Council, Quincy, 

1866; Jacksonville Sorosis, 1 

Indiana, Minerva of New Harmony, 1858; 
Bronté of Madison, 1864; Indianapolis foman’s 
Club, 1875; Muncie Woman’s Club, 1876. 

Iowa, Fenelon Street Circle of Dubu ue, 1857; 
Conversational Club of Dubuque, 1868; Ladies’ 
Literary Association of Dubuque, 1876. 

Kansas, Friends in Council of Lawrence, 1877; 
Zodiac, 1878; Social Science Club (state), 1880. 

Kentucky, Covington Art Club, 1887. 

Louisiana, the Geographic. Club of New Or- 
leans, 1880. 

Maine, Monday Club of Portland, 1877; First 
State Federation, 1892. 

Maryland, Lend a Hand Club of Mt. Wash- 
ington, 1872. 

Massachusetts, Ladies’ Physiological Institute, 
1848; Randolph Ladies’ Library Association, 
1855; New England Woman’s Club, 1868, 
Wednesday Morning of Boston, 1870; Nantucket 
Sorosis, 1872; Lady Teachers ‘Association, Bos- 
ton, 1874: Home Club, East Boston, 1875. 

Michigan, Ladies’ Library Association of 


Kalamazoo, 1852; Ladies’ Library Association 
of Battle Creek, 1864; Ladies’ Literary Club of 


Grand Rapids, 1869; Lansing Woman’s Club, 
1874; Detroit Woman’s, Jackson Woman’s, and 
Ladies’ Library of Schoolcraft, 1879. 

Minnesota, St. Cloud Reading Circle, 1880; 
Minneapolis Tuesday Club, 1872. 

Missouri, Springfield Ladies’ Saturday Club, 
1879. 

Montana, Homer Club of Butte, 1891. 

Nebraska, Zotetic of Weeping Water, 1884. 

New Hampshire, Manchester Shakespeare 
Club, early seventies; Concord Shakespeare 
Club, 1877. 

New Jersey, Woman’s Club of Orange, 1872; 
Shrewsbury Reading Circle, 1877; Friday Club 
of Bridgeton, 1880. 

New Mexico, Fifteen Club of Santa Fé, 1891. 

New York, Sorosis, 1868; Brooklyn Woman’s 
Club, 1869; Social Art Club of Syracuse, 1875; 
Graduates’ Association of Buffalo, 1876. 

Ohio, Ladies’ Centennial Book Club of Ottawa, 
and the New Century of Toledo, 1876; Con- 
versational Club of Cleveland, 1878. 

Oregon, Thursday Afternoon Club of Pendle- 
ton, 1884. 
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Pennsylvania, Schuylkill Shakespearian Soci. ~ 
ety, 1875; the New Century Club of Philadel 
phia, 1877. 

Rhode Island, Olla Podrida of Woonsocket, 
1875; Rhode Island Woman’s Club ( Providence), 
1877. 

South Carolina, Spartanburg Ladies’ Associa 
tion, 1884. 

Tennessee, Ossoli Circle of Knoxville, 1884. 

Texas, Quid Nunc of Tyler, and Dallas Shake 
speare Club, 1886. 

Utah, the Ladies’ Literary Club of Salt Lake 
City, 1877. 

Vermont, Friends in Council, Rutland, 1878. 

Washington, Olympia Woman’s Club, 1883. 

Wisconsin, Clio of Sparta, 1871; Friends in 
Council of Berlin, 1873; Milwaukee Art and 
Science Association, 1874; Woman’s Club o! 
Wisconsin, 1876. 

Wyoming, Queen Anne of Cheyenne, some 
time in the eighties. 


( To be continued ) 


THE SWEET HOME INFLUENCE 
By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


I’ve found the little faded house set back among the trees,— 

The dearest, sweetest sort of sight a weary fellow sees; 

It’s been a score of years, I guess, since I was down here last, 

But Love and Memory have lived through every day that passed. 

The garden paths are rich with rose, left carelessly to grow 

As Nature wills them, red and white, and there, concealed below 

The green grass lies, perfumed and sweet; the old trees bend their arms 
To shut the new world out of it — the old world safe from harms. 


Mayhap a mother long ago sang down these sunny aisles, 

To greet the morning bees and buds and grant the mother-smiles. 

And, somehow, deep within the heart of this old garden rare 

I find the mother kiss and love, her tenderness and praver. 

Her songs are those that dwell for ave, wrapped in a scarlet rose, 

Her patient sigh the echo of each dear south wind that blows. 

I’ve found a nook forgotten, back among the bending trees, 

Where it’s sweet to dream the old dreams with the flowers and the bees 


From where my grass couch sparkles I can see the weed-grown lane, 
And the joyous scenes of childhood all come back to me again, — 
The bossy in the clover and the drowsy afternoon, 

And the birds of all creation pitched to one ecstatic tune. 

The gate clicks very softly, — then the sound of happy feet 

Down the walk and she has kissed me, pure as rose-heart and as sweet 
Yes, I’ve found the little faded house set back among the trees, 

And home's the dearest haven that a weary fellow sees. 
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HISTORIC BOSTON 


By THOMAS F. ANDERSON 


tory is well known to the average 

citizen of this republic, and there 
is little that can be added to the story 
here. The city that Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes whimsically described as ‘‘The 
Hub of the Solar System ”’ is changing 
all the time in a social as well as an 
architectural sense, however. 

The last quarter of a century has wit- 
nessed a wonderful transformation in 
both of these respects; yet happily but 
few of its cherished shrines of history 
have been lost to it during that period. 
Skysecraping office buildings, imposing 
apartment hotels, palatial theaters, and 
costly new public buildings have up- 
reared themselves alongside of the modest 
three-story structures of the last century, 
and the North End has acquired its 
“Little Italy” and its “Ghetto”; but 
Faneuil Hall, the 
Old State House, 
and the Old South 
Meeting House are 
still safely anchor- 
ed on their founda- 
tions, there to re- 
main until the 
hand of time or the 
destroying ele- 
ments remove 
them. Indeed, 
there has been a 
net gain in the 
sum total of Bos- 
ton’s historic treas- 
ures, for the an- 
cient home of Paul 
Revere in North 
Square has been 
“restored,” and 


Bez: ’S place in American his- 


It would be difficult to compute the 
number of visitors who come to Boston 
every year solely for the purpose of seeing 
the city and its historic buildings, sites, 
and burying grounds. There are many 
thousands of them, and there are also 
thousands of others who come hither on 
visits that combine business with pleasure. 

The statistics of those who visit the 
more noted of the city’s historic buildings 
in the course of a year are impressive. 
Because it is ‘“The Cradle of Liberty,’ 
and therefore known to every American 
school boy and girl, probably Faneuil 
Hall is visited by a greater number than 
any other building, although the Old 
State House is not far behind it. 

On an average, seventy-five thousand 
to one hundred thousand persons visit 
Faneuil Hall annually, of which about 
twenty thousand take the trouble to regis- 
ter their names and 
addresses. Prac- 
tically every civil- 
ized country of the 
world is repre- 
sented by them. 
Not only do adult 
visitors from “ all 
over ’’ come there, 
but dozens of 
school and acad- 
emy classes from 
various parts of 
New England and 
elsewhere make 
educational pil- 
grimages to the 
ancient building. 

It is estimated 
that about seventy- 
five thousand per- 


hasthusbeenmade 
a permanent addi- - 
tion to the “‘sights”’ 
of the ‘“‘ Hub.”’ 


THE VENERABLE HOME OF PAUL REVERE IN 
ITS ‘‘RESTORED’’ CONDITION 


sons also visit} the 
Old State House 
annually, the ‘su- 
perb collection of 
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THE OLD STATE HouSsE 


historical relics and engravings being a 
special attraction there. During the 
Old-Home Week observance last summer 
nearly ten thousand visitors inscribed 
their names in a special register provided 
for that occasion, and England, France, 
Germany, Russia, Japan, China, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa, together with 
practically every state and territory in 
the Union, sent their representatives. 

Another popular historic shrine is the 
Old South Meeting House, whose inter- 
esting collection of relics is viewed by 
fifteen thousand people every year, none 
of whom ever regrets paying the small fee 
required. 

Twenty-five thousand visitors (not 
five per cent of them residents of Boston, 
of course), annually pay the entrance fee 
at Bunker Hill Monument, and one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand others come to 
gaze upon it from the outside. Christ 
Church, King’s Chapel, the old Blake 
House in Dorchester, and the other his- 
toric structures of Boston likewise are 
visited by out of town pilgrims. Many 
thousands, of course, annually go to the 
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State House or wander through the beau. 
tiful Public Library. No local instity. 
tion is more popular with the public (and 
in this case the natives are included), 
than the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
soon to be established in its magnificent 
new quarters in the Fenway. To this 
splendid institution, leading the entire 
world in some of its special-collections, 
nearly two hundred and sixty thousand 
visitors went last year, of whom twenty 
thousand entered on days when an ad- 
mission is charged. This total included 
large numbers of tourists and convention 
delegates and the nearly four hundred 
art students that are enrolled in the 
weekly attendance. 

The old frigate ‘‘Constitution,’’ moored 
at the Charlestown Navy Yard, also is 
visited by many, and the historic burying 
grounds — Copp’s Hill, King’s Chapel, 
and the Granary — have a special attrac- 
tion for many of Boston’s guests from 
abroad. During the period of large con- 
ventions, like the National Educational 
Association and the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs meetings,— these 
ancient cemeteries are never without a 
group or two of curious investigators 
poring, notebook in hand, over almost 
indecipherable inscriptions. 

To the visitor from St. Paul or Denver 
all these memorials of the past have a 
meaning that even the Bostonian him- 
self cannot fully appreciate. He is too 
near the picture to get the right perspec- 
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ANCIENT KING’S CHAPEL IS AN IMPRESSIVE REMINDER OF THE PAST 


tive, and there are thousands of him 
whose only acquaintance with Bunker 
Hill Monument is literally a distant one. 

A very large percentage of these 
visitors, especially those from a distance, 
make it a point to ‘take in” as many of 
Boston’s historic buildings and land- 
marks as possible. 

The leafy and restful Boston Common, 
with its interesting monuments and life, 
will be visited by a majority of the pil- 


grims anyway; and the casual sojourner | 


in the ‘‘Hub,’’ who found that he had 
only time to see two of Boston’s world- 
shrines, would be pretty sure to tell his 
cab driver to take him to the Common 
and to Faneuil Hall. 

Ever since it was purchased of William 
Blackstone by Governor Winthrop and 
his associates for $150 in 1634, the 
Common has been something of a con- 
vention place itself. Some of the earlier 
of these gatherings had a different object 


from those of the present day, for the 
hanging of ‘“‘witches’’ and of pirates and 
other malefactors, was of frequent occur- 
rence there in these good old times. 

Conventions of cows — for Boston was 
an agricultural community of some pre- 
tensions in the middle of the seventeenth 
century — were daily held within the now 
sacred precincts, and tradition hath it 
that it was the homeward perigrinations 
of the delegates thereof that in reality 
established the wonderful street plan 
of Boston. Authorities differ as to this, 
however, and there are some who main- 
tain that the thoroughfares of the future 
Modern Athens were laid out by the in- 
habitants themselves simply according 
to the lines of least resistance. 

Be this as it may, Boston’s Thiergarten 
is to-day not only one of the most historic 
breathing-spots to be found in any city, 
but is one of the most beautiful as well; 
and its adjoining “‘Unter den Linden,” 
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as Commonwealth Avenue may not in- 
aptly be termed, is scarcely less magnifi- 
cent a thoroughfare than is its Berlin pro- 
totype. 

The Common, besides its wonderful 
collection of elm and other noble shade 
trees, contains an ancient burying-ground, 
established in 1758, the site of the famous 
old elm, the immortal Frog Pond, the 
classical army and navy monument, and 
the chaste and beautiful Shaw Memorial, 
erected in memory of Colonel Robert 
Gould Shaw of civil war fame, and 
counted one of the finest specimens of 
bronze and stonework ever turned out by 
an American sculptor. 

Boston has at least a few monuments 
and statues of which it may reasonably 
feel proud, among them the equestrian 
figure of Washington in the beautiful 
Public Garden and the heroic figure of 
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General Joseph Hooker in the State 
House park. 

Although the Central Burying-ground 
on the Common contains the dust of 
some of the British soldiers who fell at 
Bunker Hill, and of Gilbert Stuart, the 
famous painter, it has never had for the 
visiting tourist anything like the interest 
attaching to the other ancient places of 
interment in the downtown section of 
the city. 

If the historical significance of the 
Common fails to appeal to the visitor, he 
certainly must find something of interest 
in the kaleidoscopic and cosmopolitan 
life of the noted breathing-place. Here 
on Sundays and holidays, and to a 
certain extent on ordinary days, may be 
seen on dress parade the complex civiliza- 
tion of which twentieth century Boston 
is made up. The native-born Bostonian 
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comes there sometimes, but one is more 
likely to meet the swarthy Italian or 
Greek, the negro, the Russian Jew, the 
Armenian or the Portuguese from the 
North and West ends. Even the ori- 
ental is represented, for Boston has its 
Chinatown, like every well-regulated 
American city, and its Japanese colony 
as well. 

In bygone days the British soldiers 
mustered here for the engagement at 
Bunker Hill, as did also the Colonial 
contingents sent 
against historic 
Louisburg and 
Quebec. During 
the civil war the 


volunteers like- 
wise encamped 
here. To-day its 


most warlike dem- 
onstrations are in 
connection with 
the annual fteld 
day and election 
of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artil- 
lery Company and 
the yearly parade 
of the Boston 
School Regiment. 
It is a far cry 
from the hanging 
of witches and 
thieves to the Sun- | 
day afternoon con- 
certs by the splen- 
did Municipal Band 
and the daily feed- 
ing of the Com- 
mon’s tame squirrels and pigeons. No- 
where on thejcontinent is there to be 
found a more interesting and historic 


‘park than that embraced within the 


Common’s forty-eight acres. 

Because it is the ‘Cradle of Liberty,”’ 
and as such has “rocked” under the 
fervent eloquence of some of the country’s 
most illustrious public men and the appre- 
ciative applause of listening patriots, 
Faneuil Hall should, pehaps, be men- 
tioned first among Boston’s historic 
buildings. 

Old “‘ Funnel Hall”’ is indeed a patriotic 
shrine, if ever there was one, and Boston 
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would never look or feel the same if it 
should have the misfortune to lose it. 
Located in Faneuil Hall Square, in the 
very heart of Boston’s busy market dis- 
trict, it is comparatively easy to find, and 
once found is difficult to tear one’s self 
away from. The whole history of a 
nation seems to be expressed in its four 
walls and the time-stained paintings 
they enclose, and few can enter its com- 
monplace portals without thinking of the 
names and deeds of Adams, Hancock, 


Revere, Garrison, 
Phillips, Webster, 
Sumner, and the 


long list of other 
American patriots 
whose burning 
words have been 
uttered from its 
rostrum, to be 
caught up and re- 
peated in thunder- 
ous echoes to the 
ends of the earth. 
The _ original 
building was 
erected in 1743 as 
a market and a 
town hall, and was 
given to the town 
by Peter Faneuil. 
Fire destroyed its 
interior in 1763, 
necessitating, its 
rebuilding. During 
the siege of Boston 
it was converted 
into a theatre 
by the British 
officers of the garrison. In 1806 it 
was enlarged, a third story being 
added, and in that story to-day the 
famous Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, the oldest military organ’za- 
tion in the United States, has its armory 
and headquarters. Here, as the obser- 
vant custodian of the old building puts 
it, one may study real history, for the 
“‘Ancients’’”’ collection of arms, flags, 
and paintings is one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive in the country. 
In the estimation of the visitor to 
Boston, Faneuil Hall stands in the same 
relation to this city as Independence Hall 
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does to Philadelphia. To be sure, it 
contains no Liberty Bell, but its famous 
copper grasshopper vane is assuredly 
glory enough for any one building. In 
the ancient hall state dinners have been 
given Washington, Lafayette, Andrew 
ackson, Kossuth, and other great figures 
in the world’s his- 
tory. The cause of 
free Ireland, free 
Cuba, and free 
trade have been 
pleaded there indis- 
criminately, and 
only a few weeks 
ago the members 
of one of Boston’s 
big and successful 
clubs harked back 
to the days of old 
and held a_ bur- 
lesque town meet- 
ing that would 
have made old 
Peter Faneuil’s 
eyes stick out in 
astonishment. Not 
only the donor of 
the building, but 
even the ‘visiting 
stranger would 


have additional 
cause to marvel 
could he behold 


one of the political. 
“noonday rallies’’ 
that are invariably 
held in the ancient 
meeting place 
whenever a state, 
city, or national 
election campaign 
is on. 

Seemingly proud of its environment, 
for it stands almost in the very heart of 
the financial district of Boston, the inter- 
esting Old State House challenges the 
attention of every one who visits the 
downtown section of the city. 

Surmounted by its quaint cupola and 
its famous lion and unicorn — the latter 
emblems long a bone of contention be- 
tween the pro and anti British elements 
of the city — the ancient structure 
stands at the head of State Street, the 
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great financial thoroughfare, formerly 
King Street, with its front facade on 
Washington Street. 

All seasons are alike to the Old State 
House, for not a secular day goes by that 
its fascinating interior is not thronged 
with visitors from near and far. Under 
the auspices of the 
Bostonian Society, 
one of Boston’s 
most flourishing 
and useful histori- 
cal organizations, 
a large and ex- 
ceedingly instruc- 
tive collection of 
paintings, por- 
traits, prints, and 
historical relics of 
every conceivable 
kind is kept on 
free exhibition 
here. These curios 
range from the 
wedding slippers of 
“Dorothy Q” to 
the perforated 
lantern of the old- 
time Boston 
“watchman,” and 
there are deeds ex- 
ecuted by the In- 
dian sachems, 
specimens of con- 
tinental currency, 
coins, medals, an‘ 
ancient articles of 
wearing apparel 


galore. 
Just as the Old 
Corner Bookstore 


used to be the 'ren- 
dezvous of the li- 
terary lights of Boston and Cambridge, so 
the Old State House is a favorite meeting- 
place of men and women who are inter- 
ested in throwing light upon the history 
and preserving the historic landmarks 
of Boston. The society is doing good 
work in the way of marking historic sites 
with permanent bronze tablets, and 
posterity and the future visitor to Boston 
will have much to thank it for in this 
connection. 

The Old State House was erected in 
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1713. Previously there had stood on 
the site a Town House of somewhat pe- 
culiar architecture. This was erected 
in 1658 and was destroyed by fire in 1711. 
The present structure, of brick, was 
damaged by fire in 1747 and was restored 
in the following year. It was the seat of 
the Provincial and Colonial governments 
and was used as a State House until the 
erection of the present capitol on Beacon 
Hill in 1798. It was also used as a post 
office and a merchants’ exchange. Within 
its walls the patriot sons of Massachu- 
setts, Hancock, Adams, and Otis, spoke 
valiantly in defence of liberty. 

From the balcony 
facing State Street, 
looking down upon 
the scene of the 
Boston Massacre, 
the proclamation, 
revealing the stamp 
act was read in 
1766; and in July, 
1776, the Declara- 
tion of Independ- 
ence was first read 
from the east win- 
dow as was also the 
Proclamation of 
Peace in 1783. 
John Hancock 
was inaugurated 
here as the first 
governor of the 
State, and from 
the Washington 
Street side George 
Washington re- 
viewed the proces- 
sion given in his 
honor on the occa- 
sion of his last 
visit to Boston. 

The printing 
press used by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, 
the tables used by 
the royal gover- 
nors, swords, and 
Other articles 
owned by Lafay- 
ette, Paul Revere, 
Hancock, and 
other noted men, 
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are on exhibition in the building, as is also 
a sample of the world-renowned tea that 
was dumped into the harbor by the 
patriotic Bostonians — the most precious 


brewing of the cheering herb that can be 


found in America to-day. 


As the result of an arrangement entered 


into between the state and the city, the 


lower main room of the building, on the 
Washington Street front, is to be restored 
to its original appearance as nearly as 
possible. Of this cherished structure, 
Mr. Charles F. Read, clerk of the Bos- 
tonian Society, said in a recent paper: 
‘Among the few buildings to be seen 
in Boston of the 
twentieth century, 
which were erected 
before the Revolu- 
tion, the Old State 
House stands pre- 
eminent in interest; 
for go where we 
may within the 
confines of the city, 
and even through 
our broad land, we 
shall find no other 
building of which 
it can be said, to 
quote from a letter 
of John Adams, 
written in his later 
years, ‘Then and 
there was the first 
scene of the first 
act of opposition to 
the arbitrary 
claims of Great Bri- 
tain. Then and 
there the child In- 
dependence was 
born! It is there- 
fore proper that 
the story of this 
famous shrine of 
liberty should be 
instilled into the 
hearts and minds 
of old and young‘in 
the community, so 
that all may ex- 
claim in  uwnison, 
‘Touch it not, for 
it is sacred. Only 
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the ruthless hand of time or disaster 
shall cause it to disappear from human 
sight.”’ 

Another of Boston’s precious and price- 
less historic landmarks is the Old South 
Meeting House, corner of Washington 
and Milk streets. Every one who stays 
even a few hours in the city strolls 
through down town Washington Street; 
consequently nearly everybody who has 
been in Boston has seen the picturesque 
ivy-covered Old South. The building 
dates from 1729 and was preceded by a 
wooden structure erected in 1/169. It is 
located on the site of Governor Win- 
throp’s garden. Like Faneuil Hall, it 
has been put to various uses in the past. 
During the Siege of Boston the British 
soldiery found it a very convenient riding 
school, and by putting it to such a vulgar 
use they did not rise overmuchly in the 
already lukewarm esteem of the inhabi- 
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tants. Samuel Adams, Hancock, Otis, 
Warren, and other patriot sons, inspired 
many an audience with their eloquence 
here, and an occasions when Faneuil Hall 
proved too small to hold the meetings 
of the liberty-loving citizens, the Old 
South was utilized for what we in these 
days call ‘‘overflow’’ meetings. 

he first town meeting following the 
Boston Massacre on State Street was held 
here. The old church also bears a very 
intimate relationship to the famous “tea 
party,’’ for it was here that five thousand 
indignant citizens met and resolved that 
the obnoxious article of merchandise 
should not be landed on the sacred soil of 
Massachusetts; and it was from out. 
side of its doorway that the thinly dis. 
guised ‘‘Mohawks”’ gave vent to , their 
first ear-splitting warwhoop and rushed 
to Griffin’s wharf, there to take measures 
that had an important effect upon the 
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THE NEw $2,000,000 CHURCH OF THE CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS IS VISITED BY THOUSANDS 


figures of Boston’s foreign imports for 
that year. | 

Some years ago the church was pur- 
chased and preserved by public-spirited 
residents. Like the Old State House, it 
contains an interesting collection of his- 
toric relics, which may be seen on pay- 
ment of a small entrance fee. Steps are 
at present being taken to reopen the old 
church to occasional non-sectarian public 
worship. Patriotic and educational 
meetings are frequently held there now. 

To each of the historic buildings 
already mentioned an entire magazine 
article might well be devoted, and there 
are a number of others in Boston of which 
this is equally true. Christ Church, on 
Salem Street —and Boston is rich in 
interesting old churches — is one of these. 
This famous edifice, sometimes called 
the ““Old North Church,’’ is the oldest 
place of worship in Boston, having been 


erected in 1723, after plans by Bulfinch. 
It was from the tower of this building, as 
all the world knows, that the signal 
lanterns arranged for by Paul Revere in 
connection with his nocturnal dash to 
Concord and Lexington to warn the in- 
habitants of the intended march of the 
British troops on April 19, 1775, were 
displayed. 

Its chime bells, rung now on New 
Year’s eve, were the first used in America. 
Its organ came from London in 1759, and 
its gallery set apart for the use of slaves 
is said to have given rise to the theatrical 
term ‘‘nigger heaven.” There are many 
interesting relics to be seen in this quaint 
old church, and a most interesting view 
of the older portion of Boston is to be 
had from its tower. 

In King’s Chapel, located at the corner 
of Tremont and School streets, and dating 
back to 1749, regular services are to-day 
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held and fashion- 
able weddings are 
frequently solem- 
nized. The first 
chapel, a wooden 
one, was erected in 
1688. The present 
structure is a som- 
ber and substan- 
tial one of a Quincy 
granite, with a 
square central 
tower, the archi- 
tecture being old 
English. Imme- 
diately adjoining 
itis King’s Chapel 
burying-ground, 
the oldest cemetery 
in Boston. The 
first interment took 
place in 1630, and 
Governor Win- 
trop, Rev. John 
Cotton, and other 
worthies, lie buried 
there. Their pa- 
triot successors, 
the members of the 
Boston city gov- 
ernments, have 
their official head- 
quarters in the ad- 
jacent City Hall, 
from the front of 
which a bronze 
statue of Benjamin 
Franklin looks out 
on School Street with! benignant mien. 
_ In the topmost branche of the arching 
elms that cast their shade upon the last 
earthly resting-places of Winthrop and 
his compatriots is daily held one of the 
most interesting of all of Boston’s ‘‘con- 
ventions’’— the afternoon conclave of 
the myriad sparrows that make the air 
of this busy part of Boston vibrate as 
with the tinkling of a million silver bells. 
Why they have selected this particular 
spot for their diurnal mass meeting no- 
body knows; but it may be in commemo- 
ration of the fact that the red-coated 
soldiers from their native England used 
to worship in the old chapel when times 
were not so much out of joint as they 
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afterward be. 
came. 
Hard by_ is an- 
other historic bury- 
, ing ground, the 
Old Granary, s0 
called because at 
the time of its es- 
tablishment (1660) 
it adjoined the 
town granary. 
This noted resting. 
place of the dead is 
situated on Tre- 
mont Street, next 
to Park Street 
Church, and in it 
will be found me- 
morials to Peter 
Faneuil, John Han- 
cock, Paul Revere, 
Samuel Adams, 
James Otis, mem- 
bers of the Frank- 
lin family, and vic- 
tims of the Boston 
Massacre. These 
grass-grown, tree- 
embowered burial 
places right in the 
very heart of com- 
mercial Boston are 
among the most 
interesting physi- 
cal features of the 
city. 

On the _ recent 
one hundred and 
thirty-third anniversary of the famous 
ride of Paul Revere to warn the inhabi- 
tants of the villages between Charlestown 
and Concord of the coming of the British 
soldiers, the ancient house in North Square 
in which the patriot son of Boston lived 
for a time was thrown open to the public, 
after having been restored to its original 
condition as nearly as possible. 

This laudable enterprise represents 
the public-spirited efforts of a memorial 
association, and is characteristic of the 
patriotic order that works the true Boston 
character. The dedicatory address on 
this occasion was given by Ex-Governor 
John D. Long, and the event was en- 
hanced by the presence of several great 


| 
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and great-great 
dchildren of 
immortal hero 
of Longfellow’s 
stirring poem. 

The Paul Revere 
house is one of the 
few structures in 
this country that 
are really old. It 
is supposed to date 
back to 1680, if not 
beyond that date, 
and the very style 
of architecture, 
with its overhang- 
ing story, more 
common in Connec- 
ticut and Rhode 
Island than else- 
where, savors of an- 
tiquity. The house 
contains many ar- 
ticles that were in 
use there during 
Revere’s occu- 
pancy, and there is 
even a panel of the 
original wall paper. 
The whole country 
should rejoice that 
this historic build- 
ing is no longer an 
Italian boarding- 
house, but is to be | 
preserved indefin- 
itely as a shrine for 
all patriotic Americans in Boston to visit. 
_ Another of Boston’s interesting build- 
ings of the Colonial and Revolutionary 
periods is the old Blake House in Dor- 
chester, in which the Dorchester Histori- 
cal Society has its headquarters. This 
is one of the most ancient houses in the 
United States, and not very far from it is 
the old Dorchester burying-ground, which 
was laid out in 1634, four years later than 
King’s Chapel burying-ground. 

These are the principal buildings of 
Boston that are worthy of being termed 
historic, unless such structures as the 
State House and the Park Street Church, 
dating back about 4 century, are to be 
considered as entitled to that distinction. 

Few public buildings on the continent 
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° are more interest- 
ing, from an arch- 
itectural, artistic, 
and patriotic stand- 
point than the 
State House, with 
its splendid Bul- 
finch front, its re- 
fulgent gilded 
dome, and its com- 
manding location 
on the summit of 
Beacon Hill. 
Within its walls 
may be seen a mag- 
nificent collection 
of Massachusetts 
battle flags, a su- 
perb collection of 
historical paint- 
ings and statues, 
the famous diary 
of Governor Brad- 
ford, and other in- 
teresting objects. 

As for the Park 
Street Church, 
breasting the 
swirling currents 
of humanity at the 
corner of Tremont 
and Park streets, 
within gunshot of 
the State House 
itself, that in the 
estimation of some 
critics is the most 
striking specimen of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture in all Boston, including even 
Trinity Church and the sumptuous $2,- 
000,000 structure of the Christian Scien- 
tists in the Back Bay. 

There isnot amore perfect architectural 
vista in New England than that presented 
by the spire of Park Street Church as one 
comes up Summer Street, and it is the 
beautiful and commanding objective of 
several other distant views. 

The Park Street Church was erected in 
1809, on the site of the old town granary. 
Its spire rises two hundred and twenty- 
three feet, and is regarded as the finest 
example in this country of the style of 
Sir Christopher Wren, so much in evi- 
dence in London and elsewhere in Eng- 
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land. It was Oliver Wendell Holmes — 
the very antithesis of the noted structure 
in stature — who describes it in one of 
his poems as 

“The giant, standing by the elm-clad green, 

His white face lifted o’er the silent scene.” 

From the uncompromising character 
of the theology at one time expounded 
from its pulpit, the church came to be 
known as ‘Brimstone Corner,”’ but the 
appellation has rather fallen into disuse 
in late years. 

Park Street Church was a rallying 
point of the foreign missionary movement 
in this country, and it was there that the 
Boston Foreign Missionary Society was 
formed in 1811, this leading later to the 
formation of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society there. It also gave to 
the world, in 1815, the American Educa- 
tion Society, and it hel to organize 
Boston’s first Sunday school, in 1817. 

The American Temperance Society 
likewise was formed within its walls, and 
in later years it has played a prominent 
part in Boston’s famous anniversary 
week gatherings. Its influence upon 
church music has been great, for Lowell 
Mason performed some of his best work 
here, and the noted Handel and Haydn 
Society was largely recruited from the 
choir of this church. ‘‘America’’ was 
first sung in the church, July 4, 1832, 
under Mr. Mason’s direction, and Rev. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, then a boy of 
ten, was present on the occasion. Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Charles Sumner, 
and other great Americans, have spoken 
here, and some of the country’s most 
famous preachers, including Rev. W. H. 
H. Murray, have been among its ministers. 

It will thus be seen that Park Street 
Church, although not yet quite a century 
old, is worthy of greater attention than 
is usually paid it by visitors who have 
heard only of the Old South and Old 
North churches and King’s Chapel. 

One other ancient burying-ground in 
Boston proper remains to be mentioned— 
that on Copp’s Hill, in the North End. 
This was first used in 1660, and the in- 
scription on its oldest gravestone bears 
the date of 1662. The famous Mathers 
— Increase, Cotton, and Samuel — are 
buried here. In 1775 British cannon 
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were trained on Charlestown from here, 
and bullet marks are still to be found on 
some of the headstones. Quaint epi. 
taphs and interesting armorial bearings 
reward the investigations of the antij- 
quarian in this old burial place. 

To give a list of the sites of the old time 
churches, taverns, fortifications, public 
buildings, and famous residences that may 
be identified in the course of a tour of 
Boston would require an astonishing 
amount of space. Some of the more im- 
portant of these have been marked with 
permanent tablets, and the good work 
is stillin progress. It is the ambition of 
the local historical and patriotic socie- 
ties, and of the individual citizens who 
fully understand the value of this move- 
ment, that every site in Boston worthy 
of such attention shall ultimately be 
marked in enduring bronze. 

Among the sites thus marked are that 
of the famous Liberty Tree, under which 
the Sons of Liberty held their meetings 
in Revolutionary days; the Samuel 
Adams and Joseph Warren houses, 
Griffin’s Wharf, where the tea was spilled 
overboard; the Wendell Phillips House, 
Constitution Wharf, where ‘Old Iron- 
sides’’ was built; the Old Corner Book 
Store, Washington and School streets, 
no longer a book store; the birthplace of 
Benjamin Franklin and that of Rev. 
Samuel F. Smith, author of ‘‘ America”; 
the Green Dragon Tavern, the site of the 
‘“‘Boston Massacre’’ on State Street, Paul 
Revere’s House, the site of the old spring 
in Spring Lane, the spot on which the 
school boys made their historic protest, 
Faneuil Hall, aand the site of the first 
Roman Catholic cathedral. 

Every street, square, and byway in the 
older part of the town is redolent of 
history, and one cannot walk half a block 
without passing several sites that have 
played an important part in the annals 
of Boston. Dock Square, North Square, 
Washington, Hanover, Brattle, State, 
Tremont, and Milk streets are all historic 
ground. 

In these thoroughfares, and elsewhere, 
the antiquarian may identify the sites of 
the First and Second Churches, the 
Quaker Meeting House, the Brattle Street, 
New North, Brick, New South, Hollis 
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Street, Federal Street, French Huguenot, 
Old Trinity, West, Samuel Mather’s, 
First Methodist and Second Baptist 
churches, the original buildings existing 
in one or two instances; the sites of the 
homes of Governors Winthrop, Endicott, 
Bellingham, Vane, Leverett, Andros, 
Phips, Hancock, Bowdoin, and Adams; 
the home of William Blackstone, the first 
settler of Boston; the North and South 
Batteries, and the Barricado; the fortifi- 
cations on Boston 

Neck and Fort | nee 
Hill; the Province 
House, wherein 
dwelt the royal 
governors; the 
scene of the Boston 
Massacre, in State 
Street, opposite the 
east front of the 
Old State House; 
the British, Ameri- 
can, and Crown 
coffee houses; the 
Royal Exchange; 
the Ship Tavern; 
the shop of Benja- 
min Franklin’s 
father, the Rising 
Sun Tavern, the 
Governor’s Spring; 
the printing office 
of James Franklin, 
where his brother 
Benjamin served 
his apprenticeship; 
the headquarters of 
the historic Long 


days, witnessed the return to serfdom of 
Anthony Burns, the fugitive slave, at- 
tended to the water front by the entire 
police and military force of the city. 
Perhaps the most spectacular of all State 
Street’s ‘‘events’’ was the remarkable 
barbecue that was held there during the 
time of the French Revolution. 

In the words of a local historian, ‘“‘A 
thousand-pound ox was killed, and its 
horns gilded and placed on an altar 
twenty feet high. 
Drawn by fifteen 
horses and preced- 
ed by two hogs- 
heads of punch 
pulled by six 
horses, and accom- 
panied by a cart of 
bread, it was es- 
corted through the 
streets of Boston, 
and finally de- 
posited in State 
Street. Tables had 
been spread from 
the Old State 
House to Kilby 
Street, and the cit- 
izens feasted upon 
roast ox and strong 
punch, to the con- 
sequent confusion 
of many.”’ 

The circular 
‘“‘wheel” of paving 
stones that marks 
the site of the 
“ Boston Massa- 


Room Club; the TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON cre” has been 


Samuel Mather 
House; the birthplace of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and the famous Green Dragon Tavern. 
These are but a few of the interesting 
sites and landmarks of old Boston. State 
Street probably has witnessed a greater 
number of the more dramatic episodes of 
Boston history than most of the city’s 
thoroughfares. Not only was it the 
theater of the deadly affray between the 
British soldiers and the citizens, March 
5, 1770, but it has seen the famous pirate, 
Captain Kidd, taken away from his trial 
in the Old State House to the place of his 
execution, and it has likewise, in later 


trod by many thou- 
sands of curious visitors from every part 
of the world, for humanity dearly loves 
to walk upon the ground that has been 
stained by the life fluid of those who fell 
in battle or ambush. Ona building near 
by is a bronze tablet bearing this simple 
inscription: 
“OPPOSITE THIS SPOT 
WAS SHED THE FIRST BLOOD 
OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
MARCH 5TH, 1770”’ 


The list of shrines and landmarks 
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herein given by no means exhausts the 
historical possibilities of Boston, for in 
its outlying wards, as well as within the 
confines of the Greater Boston, with its 
nearly one and a half millions population, 
the antiquarian may unearth scores of 
other interesting ‘‘finds.’”’ In South 
Boston, for instance, is Dorchester 
Heights, familiar by name to all American 
school children, from which Washington 
and his army helped drive the British out 
of Boston. This place is marked by a 
handsome memorial shaft of marble. 

In Charlestown is the old Phipps 
Street burying-ground, in which John 
Harvard, founder of Harvard University, 
was interred in 1638; Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, whose massive and splendid pro- 
portions add measurably to the solidity 
of Boston’s architecture and character; 
the birthplace of Professor Samuel F. B. 
Morse, inventor of the electric telegraph; 
and last, but not least, the Navy Yard, 
where is moored the matchless ‘‘Consti- 
tution,’’ famed wherever the history of 
America is known at all. She was built 
in Boston in 1797, and the stirring story 
of her prowess upon the main is too long 
and too well known to be referred to 
here. The entire country shares in Bos- 
ton’s affection for ‘‘Old Ironsides,’’ and 
it has not yet forgotten the grand chorus 
of indignation that rose to the skies a 
couple of years ago when some one in 
high authority at Washingtonincautiously 
suggested that she be towed out to sea 
and sunk. 

» The Roxbury section hasitsold fortifica- 
tions and its ancient milestones, and at 
the headquarters of its Historical Society 
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many interesting relics of the past may 
be seen. 

Within a few miles of the city are 
Concord and Lexington, with their elo. 
quent memorials of the opening of the 
great war for independence. In Cam. 
bridge are the Washington Elm and the 
venerable buildings of Harvard Univer. 
sity, with the homes of Longfellow and 
Lowell. Medford has its old Royall and 
Cradock Houses, the former only re. 
cently acquired by a memorial associa- 
tion. In Salem one could spend a week 
studying the old buildings and sites in. 
separable from the witchcraft and 
literary traditions of that quaint and 
interesting old city. Quincy, the birth- 
place of two presidents of the United 
States, has a dozen buildings and sites 
of interest to the student of history. In 
Dedham is the old Fairbanks House, one 
of the most ancient in all America. 
Plymouth, with its memories of the Pil- 
grims, is, of course, easily accessible from 
Boston, as are also Haverhill and Ames- 


bury, the former homes of Whittier. 


Marblehead, Danvers, Ipswich, New- 
buryport, Lynn, each possesses something 
in the way of ancient landmarks and 
are easily reached by train or trolley. 

Where on the map of the world can 
you place your finger on a city that com- 
pares with this one for a moment in diver- 
sity of interest? There is only one Bos- 
ton. Take away everything but its his- 


torical shrines, and all the world would 
still want to come and visit it. 

Small wonder that it is acclaimed 
throughout the land as ‘“‘the ideal con- 
vention city of ’America.”’ 


‘ 


THE INK WHEN IT IS RED 


By MAY ELLIS NICHOLS 


a half mile from the village, at the 
crossroads, supposably the exact 
raphical center of School District 
No. &. It is a one-storied, rectangular 
building, with a sharp, peaked roof and 
two front doors, the one opening into the 
girls’ the other into the boys’ entry. 

Had one stepped into either entry the 
first morning of the winter term, forty 
years ago, he would have heard a buzzing 
like that of a myriad bees; the ‘“‘scholars”’ 
were studying their lessons. Opening 
the door he would have faced four long 
rows of seats, two on the right for the 
girls, two on the left for the boys, with a 
broad middle aisle, symbolically sugges- 
tive, between. 

These seats were like a flight of stairs, 
descending from the back, where sat 
Martha Packard, the biggest big girl, who 
was “‘in interést,’’ down through all the 
multiplication table from .12’s to 2’s, 
to*the very lowest front one, which held 
three tiny maidens, named,—-so said 
the register: ‘‘ Elizabeth Clark, Charlotte 
Martin, and Susan Margaret Ross;’’ but 
who were always called even by Mr. 
McKay himself, Lisbeth, Sharley, and 
Little Sue. 

Very demure little girls they looked 
that first morning as Sharley droned, 
“Bug, bug, b-u-g, bug,’’ and six short, 
plump legs made a bewildering maze of 
red and black striped stockings, as they 
SWung in time to the cadence. But 
Sharley’s thoughts were not on her first 
feader; from under her long lashes she 
Was making a covert but shrewd inspec- 
tion of the new teacher, Mr. Jack McKay. 

Jack McKay was of Scotch-Irish de- 
Sent, an athletic young fellow, with 
Piercing gray eyes and a square, resolute 
jaw. There were, however, merry little 
lines at the corners of his mouth, and 
though he spoke in a quick, decisive way, 
his tone was ringing and pleasant. If he 


TT: Centreville schoolhouse stands 


was to be characterized by one word it 
would be —alert. He had been hired 
with explicit understanding that he was 
to keep order, and he intended to do it. 
Now, after he had finished calling the 
roll, he stood for a minute sweeping the 
room with those sharp gray eves, to make 
sure that every one was at work, and 
then without unnecessary words an- 
nounced : 

‘First Class in Practical Arithmetic.” 

Six or eight of the older pupils took 
their places on the long wooden bench 
at the side of the room. Examples were 
assigned, the pupils passed to the black- 
board, and the A, B, C class was called. 
A teacher who heard forty classes recite 
each day must putty the cracks; Mr. 
McKay puttied the cracks of the highest 
arithmetic by teaching the lowest primer. 

The primer class consisted of Jimmy 
White, an overgrown, weak-minded boy 
of seven, and Little Sue. With Sue no 
longer between them Lisbeth and Sharley 
drew together like the two poles of a 
magnet. 

“Bug, bug, b-u-g, bug!” whispered 
Sharley, and added, without breaking 
the rhythm: 

“What are you going —to do—at 
recess?’”’ 

Lisbeth bit her lip and cast an anxious 
look at Mr. McKay. It was fear, not 
conscience, that kept her from replying. 
Whispering was forbidden under penalty 
of standing on the floor. 

“Bug, bug, b-u-g, bug,” hummed 
Sharley louder and louder, with her feet 
swinging faster and faster to keep time, 
till at last they were carried so far by 
their own momentum that one copper 
toe clicked sharply against the seat in 
front. 

Mr. McKay came up like a spring, two 
ugly lines between his shrewd gray eyes. 
Every child sat as if for his photograph. 
Lisbeth flushed scarlet. In the hush 
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Sharley saw her opportunity; up went 
her chubby hand. 

‘Please may I pass the water?” said 
Sharley. 

The ugly lines deepened as Jack McKay 
looked sternly at the little girl. Sharley 
had big, brown eyes, a pouting mouth, 
and around it all, making her look like 
a kind of angelic cupid, a halo of bright 
rumpled hair. Just now the brown eyes 
looked out in innocent wonder from 
under their uplifted fringe at the scowling 
young giant. Then the corners of the 
pouting mouth drooped pathetically, and 
the eyes grew misty, but they did not 
fall. Instead, the teacher’s brow cleared, 
and somewhat to his own surprise and 
very greatly to Sharley’s he nodded 
assent. He was among the first — he 
was to have many successors — to fall 
a victim to the witchery of Sharley’s eyes. 

Sharley took her triumph modestly, 
quietly slipping out of her seat, and tip- 
toeing across the room to where the water 
pail stood on the end of the bench by the 
door, brimming full of clearer, sweeter 
water than one has ever tasted unless it 
was passed to him as Sharley passed it 
that day out of a long-handled, new tin 
dipper. 

Sharley filled the dipper as if by 
apothecary’s measure, calculating to 
a nicety the capacity of each pupil. 
Slowly, very slowly, she moved back and 
forth; she did not intend to finish passing 
the water till school was dismissed for 
recess. 

Of course she passed it to the big girls 
first, beginning with Martha Packard, 
and coming down the steps to Little Sue. 
Then she passed it to the boys. The order 
of precedence in passing the water was 
as well established as at a cabinet dinner. 
Some of the boys whispered to her, but 
she only looked at them gravely and 
made them no reply. One of them gave 
her a lemon drop; she stuck it, chip- 
munk fashion, into one plump cheek and 
grinned, but said never a word till she 
reached the back seat, which belonged to 
Arthur Moore. 

As Arthur took the proffered dipper 
Sharley glanced at his desk and stood 
fascinated by what she saw. Arthur’s 
copy-book was open and in it he had 
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written, over and over again, “ All things 
are possible to Industry.”’ There was 
nothing unusual in this; every pupil jp 
the school who could write at all had at 
some time formally professed his, faith jp 
the possibilities of industry. It was not 
the sentiment but the medium that 
riveted Sharley’s attention, for those ip. 
spiring words were not written in black 
ink, nor even in purple, but in the most 
intense, vivid, brilliant red. 

Sharley’s brown eyes grew round and 
she gavea muffled exclamation of sheer 
delight. 

“Oh, how do you do it?”’ she whispered, 

‘Red ink,” replied Arthur laconically, 
pointing to a bottle on the corner of the 
desk. | 

Sharley looked at the bottle; it had an 
iridescent yellow crust about the top and 
there were two or three crimson splashes 
on the label. The cork lay beside it; 
that, too, had the same ruby tint. 
Sharley thought she had never seen any- 
thing half so beautiful before. 

“Let me see you write some,” she 
begged, under her breath. 

‘Have this if you want it,’’ said Arthur, 
and with lavish generosity he handed her 
a sheet of fool’s cap, completely covered 
with scribbling. 

Sharley tucked it, hastily, into the bib 
of her white apron, and in two minutes 
more had finished passing the water. 
Once back in her seat she spread out her 
prize before Lisbeth and little Sue's 
admiring eyes. 

It read: 

A Moore 
Arthur Moore 
Mr. A. H. Moore, Esq., Centreville, N. Y. 


I do not know what destiny held in 
store for Mr. A. H. Moore, Esq. Possibly 
in the long years since then he has sat in 
the seats of the mighty and written his 
name high in the hall of fame; but I 
question if he ever wrote it brighter than 
he did that winter day. Surely no auto- 
graph hunter has ever prized it as Lisbeth, 
Sharley, and little Sue prized this first 
rude scrawl. 

When recess was announced they 
carefully tucked the precious paper into 
the furthest corner of the desk, but they 
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did not go out to snowball; they did not 
even play “‘ Pussie wants a corner”’ in the 
girls’ entry. They could not bear to go 
so far away from their treasure. So 
Lisbeth and Sharley left little Sue on 
guard while they ‘‘hippity-hopped”’ with 
their arms around each others’ waists, 
up the side aisle by Arthur Moore's desk. 
Thev wanted another peep at the wonder- 
ful bottle. 

Arthur was one of the very largest 
boys and rather despised recesses, so he 
did not stop his work, but sat there wnt- 
ing on next to the last line of the page: 
“All things are possible to Industry.” 
The red ink seemed more brilliant, if 
possible, when it was wet than when it 
wasciry. They forgot all about little Sue 
and stood watching him till the bell rang. 
Then Arthur hastily corked the bottle 
and put it under his desk. The class in 
Number 5 Geography recited immedi- 
ately after recess. 

All the older pupils were in this Num- 
ber 5 Geography class, so when they 
passed to the front benches they formed 
a complete screen between McKay and 
the younger pupils. Thus _ protected 
Sharley drew out the precious leaf and 
the three little girls gloated over it in 
perfect security. How lovely it was in 
the shadow! How charming it was in 
the light! Lisbeth drew a pencil line 
around the outside as one puts a narrow 
dark frame on an exquisite engraving to 
bring out the delicacy of the lines. 

‘Give me a piece, won’t you, Sharley?”’ 
Lisbeth whispered at last. 

It was the serpent’s whisper in Eden. 
Till that moment their pleasure had been 
purely esthetic; genuine delight in a 
beautiful object. But, alas, Lisbeth 
coveted! 

Sharley was generous, but it was a 
negative virtue; the sense of mine and 
thine was hardly awakened in her yet. 
She unhesitatingly divided the sheet into 
three parts, giving one to Lisbeth, one 
to little Sue, and keeping the third her- 
self. 

“I just wish I had the bottle,’’ mused 
Lisbeth. 

“So do I,”’ Sharley agreed. 

“Me too,’’ added little Sue; she was 
Sharley’s echo. 
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“It’s right in the corner of Arthur 
Moore’s desk,” Lisbeth added. “I saw 
him put it there.” 

‘‘So did I,’”’ assented Sharley. 

‘‘Me too,” chimed in Sue, automati- 
cally. 

“Why Susie Ross! You didn’t either!’’ 
Sharley snapped. 

‘““That’s what I mean, I didn’t either,” 
protested little Sue. 

“T’ve a great mind to just go and 
borrow that bottle,’’ thought Lisbeth 
aloud. ‘I’ve a great mind”’ was a char- 
acteristically ‘Lisbethean expression. 
Lisbeth was a kind of infantile Hamlet, 
and her ‘‘great mind”’ was always sug- 
gesting things to her that she might, 
could, would, should, or—HTI regret to 
say, more often — should not do, but she 
never did them herself; she only told 
Sharley she ‘“‘had a great mind” to do 
them. 

Sharley was of quite a different sort. 
With Sharley to think was to act; in 
fact, even for Lisbeth to think was usu- 
ally for Sharley to act. It was so now. 
When Lisbeth said ‘I’ve a great mind to 
just go and borrow that bottle,’’ Sharley 
shut up her spelling book, took out her 
circular comb, and put it back in again 
so snugly that every sunny wisp was 
drawn out of hereyes. And having thus, 
as it were, girded on her armor, she 
slipped down in her seat till her curly 
head quite disappeared under the 
desk. 

Down on the floor she calculated the 
distance between Arthur Moore’s seat and 
herown. It was eight seats further back 
and at the other side of the room. Having 
thus taken her bearings, she began crawl- 
ing, noiselessly, on her hands and knees, 
till she emerged from the eighth and last 
seat as dusty as a little barn mouse. 
From here, crouching down, she slipped 
from one back seat to the next till she 
reached Arthur Moore’s and seized the 
coveted bottle. In the mean time Lis- 
beth and Sue, studying furiously in their 
seats, were trembling with anxiety and 
terror, but the agony was short; in less 
than five minutes Sharley was back in her 
place, looking as if nothing had happened, 
her “‘bug, bug, b-u-g, bug”’ buzzing like 
a live insect, and the ill-omened bottle 
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of red ink clutched tight in her grimy 
little hand. 

Lisbeth was the only one of the three 
who had any notion beyond present pos- 
session. She had a well-defined plan for 
smuggling the bottle back sometime 
before Arthur Moore missed it. They 
would make some pictures first, though, 
and accordingly they set about it at once. 

Lisbeth had an established reputation 
for making faces— not by contorting 
her own features, but by a series of little 
scallops, drawn with a lead pencil and 
supposed to represent, successively, fore- 
head, nose, two lips, and chin. So she 
made a face each for Sharley, Sue, and 
herself, on three sheets of spotless paper, 
which Sharley tore from her copy-book 
for the purpose, and they proceeded to 
execute three carefully detailed ‘studies 
in red.”’ 

When school was dismissed every scrap 
was carefully tucked out of sight and the 
bottle itself deposited in the furthest 
corner of the desk. There was no chance 
to return it that night; they would come 
early and do it in the morning. 

But, alas, for the best laid plans! 
They came early, but Arthur Moore came 
early too, looked for his red ink, and 
when it was not to be found, went straight 
to Mr. McKay’s desk and reported his 
loss. 

Mr. McKay called the room to order at 
once, and announced that Arthur Moore 
had lost his bottle of red ink. It had 
been%in his desk the night before and it 
was missing this morning. It could not 
have taken itself off, and consequently — 
oh, irresistible logic some one must 
have taken it. Whoever did so would 
please raise his or her hand at once. Mr. 
McKay added further that he supposed 
they all knew what taking another’s 
property was—it was stealing, and 
stealing was a criminal offense, and — 
another triumph of logic — the end of 
stealing was the state prison. 

It is the rarest of gifts to know when 
one’has said just enough. This time Mr. 
McKay overshot the mark. Had he 
stopped- short of his last statement all 
would have gone well. To be accused 


of stealing was certainly very unpleasant, 
but Lisbeth and Sharley knew that they 
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had never intended to steal. They had 
only borrowed the bottle. It was not 
quite clear, even in their embryonic 
minds, what right they had to borrow 
without the consent of the owner, but 
they were sure it was very different from 
stealing, anyway. So they would have 
‘“‘owned up” at once had it not been for 
that direful threat of the state prison, 
Indeed Sharley, whose way it was always 
“to own up and be done with it,” no 
matter how disagreeable might be, 
did start to raise her hand, but Lisbeth 
caught and held it fast. Little Sue’s lip 
began to quiver, there was a long, omi- 
nous pause; noone stirred. Mr. McKay 
looked slowly and sternly from’ one to 
another. It seemed to the three ryiser- 
able mites on the front seat that his ac- 
cusing eyes finally settled upon them and 
that every one else looked in the same 
direction, but when at last he spoke, it 
was only to say: 

“First class in Practical Arithmetic.” 
For the time the episode was ended. 

Who can do justice to the days that 
followed! How portray the goadings of 
consciences newly awakened by realistic 
visions of penal servitude. For Sue had 
asked her mother what happened to one 
who was sent to “‘state’s prison’’ and had 
duly reported to Sharley and Lisbeth that 
she would be locked in a stone cell, would 
never have anything to eat but bread 
and water, would have to_work very hard 
every day, and — sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow — would have her head shaved. 
Sharley tossed back her own mop of 
curls; clearly confession was not to be 
thought of. 

As the days dragged on each wretched 
little culprit manifested her guilt in a 
different way: Lisbeth grew pale and 
hollow eyed, and left her griddle cakes 
untasted, despite tempting floods of 
maple syrup; Sharley, like a second Lady 
Macbeth, found a tiny red spot under the 
nail of her plump forefinger and scrubbed 
it till it was sore, finding to her dismay 
that all the soap at her disposal would 
not cleanse that little hand; while poor 
little Sue tossed and cried out in her 
sleep, till her mother tried to persuade 
her to stay at home from school, but to 
no purpose. There was a fatal fascina- 
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tion for her in that front seat, and finally 
through her the end came. 

Lisbeth and Sharley had not touched 
the red ink since the first day. How they 
loathed it! There it was; hidden far back 
in the corner, behind some wads of paper. 
Inquiry had ceased; by all except the 
three little girls the incident was for- 
gotten. 

One stormy December day time hung 
very hieavily on little Sue. Sharley and 
Lisbeth had reached the dignity of the 
Secon] Reader and were toeing the mark 
with others in a long line. Sue had 
played with her paper dolls — Mr. McKay 
being blind to this harmless diversion; 
She had “‘ picked’’ a bookmark and made 
pictures on her slate; and at last, in a 
hunt under the desk for something new 
to occupy her, had pulled out a piece of 
paper upon which — a nucleus of delight- 
ful possibilities——-was one of Lisbeth’s 
charming lady faces. Little Sue began 
to develop it at once. 

The lady’s body was triangular in shape 
and a larger triangle formed her trailing 
skirt, from under which two letter L’s, 
supposably feet, protruded in opposite 
directions. When she was completed 
Sue viewed her with complacency, but 
not with perfect satisfaction. She was 
a very splendid lady, indeed, but she 
lacked color, literal, not figurative. Sue 
knew that the color was within reach of 
her hand; the state prison seemed verv 
remote. While she hesitated, the desire 
grew. She reached under the desk, un- 
corked the bottle, dipped her pencil in, 
and, with infinite care, from neck to heels, 
painted her lovely lady — red. 

She had just touched up the last tip of 
the last toe and was gazing rapturously 
upon the result, when Dickie Hunter on 
his rounds of passing the water reached 
her seat, looked over her shoulder, and 
took in the picture ata glance. The next 
moment hisclear boyish treble rang out,— 

“Mr. McKay!” his voice was vibrant 
with the importance of his discovery, 
“O Mr. McKay! Sue Ross is making a 
picture with red ink!”’ 

Mr. McKay’s face was a study as he 
stepped down from his desk, took the 
fatal bottle in his hand and held it up to 
the light. 
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The children fairly held their breath 
the better to enjoy the delicious thrill 
that foretold calamity — to some one 
else. In the silence that followed, a 
little mouse ran out from under the plat- 
form and stood, forefeet up, as if he too 
wanted to see what would happen. Lis- 
beth dropped her Second Reader and 
grew white to the'very lips; Sharley gave 
her head an independent toss, but her 
brown eyes dilated with terror; while 
little Sue put her frightened face in her 
trembling little hands and sobbed aloud. 

“Oh, dear!’”’ thought Sharley, ‘in just 
a minute everybody will think we are 
thieves. They will send for Nate Janes” 
(Nathan Janes was the Centreville con- 
stable). ‘‘He will arrest us, and put 
handcuffs on us and — oh, I do hope they 
will let us see our mothers first — take us 
to ‘state’s prison.’”’ 

All the time she saw Mr. McKay, little 
Sue, and the faces behind them going up 
and down and around in a kind of queer 
dance, and there was a great roar in her 
ears, but pealing through it, as if shouted 
through a megaphone, she heard Mr. 


McKay saying: 
“Come here, Arthur. Is this your 
ink? I suppose it is; it is the only bottle 


of red ink in school.”’ 

Then Arthur Moore came ‘striding 
across the room, clad like a knight in 
armor, with Jersey blouse down to his 
thighs and rubber boots buckled high 
above his knee. He, too, took the bottle 
in bis hand and held it to the light looking 
hesitatingly first at it and then at Lis- 
beth, Sharlev, and little Sue. 

Who can tell what moved him? Was 
it Lisbeth’s white lips, or Sharley’s plead- 
ing eyes, or that open sesame to all manly 
hearts, little Sue’s tears? Or was it 
simply the primal instinct of manhood 
for the protection of woman? What- 
ever it was, whether pity or generosity 
or innate chivalry, no one ever knew, but 
as he turned on his rubber heel and strode 
back to his seat this is what the rural 
Chesterfield said: 

“Yes, sir, I guess it’s mine, it looks like 
it; but no matter where it’s been. I’m 
glad Susie Ross found it, anyway. I’m 
kindy sick o’ red ink, myself, so I’d like 
to give it to the little girls.” 
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WHAT NEW ENGLAND SAYS ON CONGRESS 
AND “UNFINISHED BUSINESS” 


A Symposium by Hon. J. H. Gallinger, Hon. W. P. Dillingham, Hon. Louis A. 
Frothingham, Ex-Governor Lucius F.C. Garvin, and Hon. Edwin W. Higgins. 


“THE WONDER IS THAT SO MUCH IS DONE” 


By Hon. Jacos H. Gauuincer, United States Senator jrom New Hampshire 


that Congress is “afraid” in a 

presidential year. The Sixtieth Con- 
gress, which has just closed its first 
session, is no exception to that rule; 
it has left undone many more things 
than it has accomplished. Indeed, but 
for the adroit breaking of the filibuster 
on the very last day, and the final pas- 
sage of an emergency financial bill, the 
record of the session of 1907-1908 would 
have been largely barren of positive 
achievement.' The list of important 
measures half completed or untouched 
isa long one. Not all of these measures, 
however, deserved to be enacted; some 
were good and some were bad, some 
eeetly meritorious and partly objection- 
able. 

It was with the consent, and, indeed, 
on the initiative of its advocates that 
the resolution restoring to the army 
such colored soldiers as may be proved 
guiltless of participation-in the Browns- 
ville rioting went over to the short 
Session of the present Congress next 
December. The postal savings provi- 
sion is another measure which, it is 
understood, will have consideration at 
that time, and Congress has similarly 
deferred any extension of the parcels 
post system. The creation of an Appa- 
lachian forest reserve, in which New 
Hampshire has so live an interest, must 
likewise await a more favorable oppor- 
tunity. 

The bill requiring publicity for all 
contributions in presidential and con- 


| isan axiom of our political history 


gressional campaigns came over from 
the House to the Senate, coupled with 
a measure reducing the representation 
of states where citizens are unjustly 
disfranchised. The Southern Democracy 
was unwilling to vote for this double- 
headed legislation or to consider it, and 
there is no likelihood that its attitude 
will have changed at the reassembling of 
Congress next winter. No action was 
had on the important bill, for which 
there is powerful support, so amending 
the interstate commerce law that in- 
toxicating liquors cannot be shipped by 
railroad into states that have prohibited 
the manufacture and sale of liquor within 
their jurisdiction. 

This session of Congress has left 
incomplete the effort to amend the 
Sherman anti-trust act in regard to un- 
lawful combinations both of capital and 
of labor. Sufficient suppo:t could not 
be gathered for the bill presented by 
the National Civie Federation. The 
labor organizations, led by Mr. Gompers, 
refused to sustain any measure that did 
not make concessions regarded by other 
interests as extreme and dangerous. 
Nor was it practicable to reach agree- 
ment upon a bill limiting the power of 
injunction in labor disputes. The in- 
fluences arrayed against each other could 
not or would not admit of any ground 


of compromise. 
The ocean mail bill, passed by the 


Senate without a division, and later 

sustained by the Senate in the post- 

office appropriation bill on a vote of 
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forty-six to twelve, came very near 
success in the House, failing of acceptance 
there by one hundred and forty-five to 
one hundred and fifty-three. This {nar- 
row margin in all probability means the 
enactment of the bill as a separate 
measure early in the next session of 
Congress. Since the last trial of strength 
a year ago, this legislation for the ocean 
mail service and the merchant marine 
has won a number of converts among 
the Western men on the Republican side 
ofgthe House of Representatives, and 
the process goes steadily on. The ulti- 
mate victory of this policy is certain. 
Experience with such measures as the 
ocean mail bill and the Appalachian 
forest reserve should teach the whole 
country what practical lawmakers 


thoroughly understand — that it is nog 
enough for a majority of the people tg 
approve and sustain a given measure 
of proposed legislation. This majority 
must be overwhelming, and it must be 
alert, insistent, aggressive, indomitable, 
first to overcome the natural inertia of 
Congress, and then to seize the neces 
time and attentian of Senators and Repre. 
sentatives overburdened with the toil 
some routine of their daily work, and 
distracted by the appeals of hundreds 
of diverse and conflicting interests. 
Taking it all in all, considering the 
cumbrousness of our legislative machinery 
and the fallibility of human nature, the 
wonder is not that there is so little com- 
plete legislation out of a single session 
of Congress, but that there is so much. 


“CONGRESS SHOULD SETTLE CURRENCY AND TARIFF 
REFORM QUESTIONS” 


By Hon. W1L.1aM P. DILLINGHAM, Senator from Vermont 


While Senator Dillingham preferred 
to make no written statement covering 
the subject, he outlined, in answer to 
questions, what he considered the most 
vital questions to the public which it de- 
volves upon Congress to settle in the near 
future. His opinion, in substance, 
follows: 

From the vast number of bills and 
subjects yet to be settled which have 
undergone more or less discussion and are 
in various stages of advanced considera- 
tion, two stand out in relief on account 
of their immensity and importance to 
the public welfare, namely a new and 
permanent system of currency and bank- 
ing and tariff revision. The tremendous 
importance of these measures, and the 
realization of the effects either of a good 
or bad system upon the prosperity of the 
country is the excuse of Congress for its 
caution, which results in finding the two 
measures still unfinished at adjournment. 

The first question involves the working 
of the financial system of the countries. 
More currency is needed in the fall of the 
year than in the summer for the trans- 
portation of the great crops of the coun- 


try. Demands are changing all the time, 
The system needed is one which will ade- 
quately meet the greatest demands of any 
time, and yet will not flood the country 
with currency when the demand is not 
so great. To meet these requirements 
it is the general belief that radical changes 
in the entire system of banking will have 
to be made. Congress has moved with 
deliberation on account of its realization 
of the necessity of fundamental changes, 
and because it does not desire to sacrifice 
the sureness, the certainty, and the 
soundness of the present system in an 
attempt to bring about more elasticity. 
It was a subject of too vast consequence 
and involving too many ideas for speedy 
legislation, and so all that resulted from 
the last session of Congress was the 
Aldrich-Vreeland currency law, an emer- 
gency measure, which by its own provi- 
sion cannot remain in force for more than 
six years. 

The Aldrich bill came up first and 
passed the Senate. The House passed it 
up when it came before that body, the 
bill being opposed by the financial in- 
terests of the large money centers as 
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being in the interest .of small banks and 
having a tendency to draw the currency 
from the large centers. The Vreeland 
advocates and the Aldrich forces then 
got together in an attempt to at least get 
an emergency measure through before 
adjournment. This effort was successful, 
and the first two sections of the law as 
enacted, taken from the Vreeland bill 
and providing for the issuance of cur- 
rency by the government to corporations 
consisting of at least ten substantial 
banks with a capital of at least $5,000,000 
became a part of the law. 

This was the emergency bill. It can 
be used in time of currency stringency, 
but the whole system remains as before. 
To bring about a system of more elas- 
ticity which will be a permanent one a 
commission comprised of an equal num- 
ber of banking-and currency experts from 
each branch of Congress was appointed 
to examine. the whole subject. They 
are authorized to pursue their inquiries 
abroad, and will have an opportunity to 
look into the systems in use in England, 
Germany, and France which are thought 
by many to be superior to ours. This 
commission will be able to crystallize the 
best ideas of the systems in foreign 
countries and will furnish Congress some- 
thing sound upon which to work in its 
endeavor to get a substantial and more 
elastic system. -Hasty legislation on the 
subject might have brought about the 
elasticity at the sacrifice of the sureness. 


_of the department. 
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The revision of the tariff is another 
great question which must be handled 
with deliberation, and only after a thor- 
ough study of the cost of production of 
all the different articles produced in other 
countries and our own. The provisions 
of the Dingley bill, passed eleven vears 
ago, are not broad enough to meet the 
growth of the present time. It is said 
that one half the goods now imported 
are not specified in existing schedules and 
duties are assessed by arbitrary rulings 
For an illustration, 
the word ‘‘automobile’’ does not appear 
in the law. 

The general opinion, at the close of the 
session, was that the only fair basis for 
which to figure tariff reform was the dif- 
ference between the lesser cost to produce 
an article in one country and the cost to 
produce it in the United States. The 
ways and means committee of the House 
and the financial committee of the Senate 
will make a thorough investigation of the 
businesses of this country, and those 
abroad this summer raising rates where 
necessary for protection of home indus- 
tries without opening a way for the 
formation of monopolies and fostering 
to trusts for the control of the market in 
any particular product. It is their pur- 
pose to present schedules equitable to 
all business industries by which Congress 
can have something upon which to work 
in the actual revision of the tariff to meet 
present-day needs. 


“LEGISLATIVE BODIES SHOULD STRIKE AT THE ROOTS 
OF EVILS” 


By Ex-Governor Lucius F. Garvin, of Rhode Island 


HE preliminary question might 
be asked, What ought this Con- 
gress to have done? 

At a time like this when the public 
is wideawake to the existence of many 
grave abuses, legislative. bodies should 
strike at the roots of the evils. It is 
not enough merely to place limitations 
upon corrupt elections, Venal public 
servants, illegal corporations, and mon- 


strous monopolies, all preying upon the 
pedple. On the contrary, it is the duty 
of our representatives to find out the 
causes of the wrongs which are creating 
tramps and multi-millionaires, and which 
are threatening the very existence of the 
Republic. 

The corruptions of politics can only 
be removed by a complete change in the 
machinery of elections. Every party, 
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whether large or small, must be repre- 
sented in every legislative body, muni- 
cipal, state, and national, in proportion 
to the number of votes cast by its 
adherents. Nothing short of this will 
purify politics. 

Again, the oppressions of public ser- 
vice corporations and of the trusts can 


be stopped only by the enactment of 


laws withdrawing the special privileges 
upon which they are erected. 

If the adoption of commensurate 
remedies is to be the test applied to 
Congressional action, then it may truth- 
fully be said that the Congress just 
adjourned has left everything undone. 

No doubt, as legislative bodies go, 
it is too much to expect that this Con- 
gress would be at all fundamental in its 
treatment of existing abuses. 

The country, however, is entitled to 
have the superficial remedies which have 
been impressed forcibly upon thé atten- 
tion of Congress dealt with candidly 
and honestly. 

When the President suggests methods 
of lessening obvious defects in our bank- 
ing system, in the enforcement of the 
laws, in the action of Federal judges, in 
the raising of revenue, in interstate 
commerce, in the rights of Porto Ricans 
and Filipinos, in the conduct of political 
campaigns, or in the treatment of em- 
ployees, it certainly becomes the duty 
of one or both branches of Congress, and 
not merely of a packed committee, to 
consider those suggestions carefully with 
a view to taking such action as will 
correct the defects. 

But the greater part of the earnest 
and repeated recommendations of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt have been left, not only 
undone, but unconsidered by either 
House or Senate. 

For example: Postal savings banks, 
which have long been in operation in 
other civilized countries, were advised 
strongly by the Postmaster General and 
the President. Here would be perfectly 
secure places of deposit for the earnings 
of the people, so convenient as to invite 
savings by persons, and in sections of 
the country, now practically denied 


the opportunity. Certainly such a law, 
so strongly commended and so ex- 
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tensively approved and desired, ought, 
to say the least, to have been accepted 
or rejected by majority vote of one house, 

In like manner, the exercise of the 
power of injunction by the Federal 
judges, which has aroused great opposi- 
tion on the part both of state officials 
and of the millions of men organized 
into labor unions, is deserving of ex- 
amination by the representatives of the 
people. It devolves upon Congress, under 
the Constitution, to define the powers 
of the judiciary when judges of superior 
Federal courts forbid the enforcement of 
important state laws and, at times, 
seemingly abrogate the ancient rights of 
trial by jury. 

For the raising of revenue the Presi- 
dent has called the attention of the 
legislative department of the govern- 
ment to two sources which have long 
been availed of by the other great na- 
tions of the world, to wit, incomes and 
inheritances. It is safe to say that a 
vast majority of the American people are 
of the opinion that an income tax or an 
inheritance tax would be far less oppres- 
sive than most of the taxes now levied. 
Whether this majority is right or wrong, 
the matter, especially at this time when a 
deficit exists, deserved investigation and 
discussion by Congress. 

In one thing the recommendation of 
the President has been radical. One 
trust he has proposed to destroy by : 
killing its mother, the continuous source 
of its sustenance. I refer, of course, to 
wood pulp. Not only is the tariff tax 
upon this article one which supports 
the paper trust, but at the same time 
it increases the cost of reading matter 
to the men, women, and children of the 
United States, and in addition is serving 
to denude the country of its life-giving 
forests. Surely here was a proposition 
demanding the consideration and prompt 
actidn of Congress. 

Perhaps the most inexcusable sin of 
omission on the part of Congress was 
its failure to deal with campaign and 
election expenses. No one of the recom- 
mendations of the President was heeded. 
Corporations may continue to give to 
party treasurers. Contributions may 
be kept secret both before and after 
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election, to say nothing of the patriotic 
suggestion that all necessary expenses 
of parties should be cared for by an 
appropriation from the national treasury. 

Space forbids my entering into further 
details. That anything was done by 
Congress in the direction of popular 


legislation may be ascribed ,to an up. 
precedented combination of circum. 
stances, namely: A militant president 
possessed of phenomenal popularity; a 
perilous period of industrial depression; 
the eve of a contested presidential and 
congressional ‘election. 


“TIME, ON THE WHOLE, WAS WELL OCCUPIED” 


By, Hon.. Epwin W. Hiccins 


Member of. Congress from the Third Disirict, Connecticut 


While considerable' has been said 
about: the session of Congress just ended, 
being a do nothing session, this is 
hardly a fair characterization of it. 
We have: passed about the usual amount 
of legislation —-and some of: great im- 
portance — though it is true there is 
legislation in which a great many people 
are interested which failed of passage 
for one reason.and another. But our 
time, on the whole, was well occupied. 
The side of the picture on which many 
people look but seldom is that we have 
too many laws in this country as it 
is. I am, aware that such a state- 
ment is not original, but nevertheless 
it is very true and cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. We must have a strong 
central government, but with that must 
avoid paternalism, to which we seem 
at times to be tending. 

It is such an eas} thing to go to the 
Federal government for something we 
want, especially where it involves an 
appropriation, that it is liable to be 
overdone and is getting to be too much 
of a habit with us. The funds from 
which we pay our national expenses 
are raised by indirect taxation, which 
the people do not feel, and most of the 
expenses of the states are met by direct 
taxation, which rather compels economy 
and tends towards deliberation in mak- 
ing appropriations. The°state govern- 
ments seem willing to shift the burden, 
when there is a burden, onto the national 
government. There must be a limit 
to this somewhere. There is a limit, 


extremely large though it may be, to 
our national resources. 

This is an absolutely nonpartisan 
proposition. It is all well enough to 
have federal appropriations for the ex- 
termination of the boll weevil and the 
gypsy moth, for the quarantine of 
vellow fever and kindred diseases, for 
the aid of our public schools and for 
good roads; but the states must con- 
cern themselves about some of these 
things and realize their own responsi- 
bility in the premises. Otherwise we 
may have the central government en- 
tirely superseding and succeeding the 
several state governments, have a 
government by bureaus and commissions 
substituted and a state of affairs directly 
subversive of the theory of our govern- 
ment of which we are so justly proud. 

Then, too, our people have a way 
of thinking that when some evil is 
supposed to exist or some wrong needs 
correction all that is necessary is to have 
legislation enacted. Ordinarily hasty 
legislation is not wise legislation. All 
phases of any condition upon which 
legislation is contemplated must be care- 
fully considered, and the law so drawn 
that it will not only correct the evil, but 
will not create a greater one, and in its 
enforcement deprive persons of those in- 
alienable rights which are vouchsafed 
to all of us under the Constitution. 
There is not the respect for law in this 
country that there once was, and one 
great reason is that forty-six state 


legislatures, in addition to Congress, 
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are grinding out laws seeking to correct 
all conceivable wrongs and prevent all 
sorts of injustice. 

" From a New England standpoint, 
perhaps the most important piece of 
legislation which failed of passage was 
that establishing forest reserves in the 
White and Appalachian mountains. The 
House did pass one measure involving 
this subject, and the Senate passed a 
different bill, but the two Houses were 
unable to get together on the matter. 
It is a matter that presents considerable 
difficulties. There is no question of the 
necessity of preserving our timber supply, 
and I am strongly in favor of some good 
constructive legislation which will ac- 
complish this. It seems to he the 
concensus of opinion of a majority of 
the lawyers in both Houses that Con- 
gress cannot make an appropriation 


for the purchase of forest land for the 
preservation of our timber supply, except 
as it may preserve the navigability of 
our rivers. 

I think no one was surprised that 
there was no tariff legislation during 
the recent session. This will, however, 
be taken up in earnest at the beginning 
of the next session, and the Wavs and 
Means Committee have been authorized 
to collect necessary data in preparation. 

The bill to aid our merchant marine 
failed of passage in the House, although 


its members were given two oppor- 


tunities to pass the Senate measure. 

Much might be said of the over thirty 
thousand bills introduced during the 
session, not all of which were enacted 
into law, and of the wise provisions of 
those which did pass both Houses and 
received executive approval. 


¥ 


INLAND WATERWAYS AND FOREST RESERVES 


By Hon. Louis A. FRoTHINGHAM, Ex-Speaker of Massachusetts House of 
Representatives 


MONG the measures that failed 
A to receive favorable action, 

though recommended by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the recent session of 
Congress, two are of great importance, 
not merely to one particular state or 
section of the United States, but to the 
welfare of the nation as a whole. They 
are subjects that have received much 
attention in the past, and much discus- 
sion in recent issues of papers and maga- 
zines. They are matters which are in- 
timately related to each other. I refer 


to questions of inland waterways and 


forest reserves. Ever since this country 
undertook the building of the Panama 
Canal, an enterprise which has challenged 
the thought of the other nations, the pos- 
sibility of waterway connections, has re- 
ceived absorbing attention. As long ago 
as 1502, when Columbus sailed down the 
Central American coast to Costa Rica 
and Panama, he was in search of a water- 
way which was supposed to exist some- 


where between North and South America. 


None did exist, as was soon after dis- 
covered, except the straits at the 
south of the last named country, dis- 
covered by Magellan. A follower of 
Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico, prepared 
plans for a canal at Panama as early as 
1529. A few years later the Spanish 
government ordered surveys for a canal 
across the Isthmus. Louis Napoleon, 
before he became emperor, proposed the 
building of such a waterway. Several 
schemes were discussed and surveys made 
at Nicaragua from 1826, when Henry 
Clay, as Secretary of State, caused a 
survey to be made there, until the recent 
comymission of 1899 reported in favor of 
a Nicaragua canal, only to change later 
to one at Panama, when it was found 
possible to buy the rights and property 
of the French company for forty million 
dollars. With the failure of DeLesseps 
at Panama we are all familiar. We are 
not going to fail and an American canal 
under American control is now assured. 
The recent trip of President Roosevelt 
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CONGRESS AND UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


down the Mississippi has given renewed 
vigor to the scheme for a waterway from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 

The Erie Canal, an epoch-making im- 
provement when opened, which in later 
years fell into disuse, like other canals, 
owing to the building of the railroads, 
has recently been renovated and deepened. 

An Atlantic seaboard canal is again 
proposed; the Cape Cod Canal has been 
again started, and the Chicago ship canal 
and new canals in Ohio are projected. 

It seems with such an increased desire 
for waterways that the recommendation 
to continue the inland waterways com- 
mission {should have been granted by 
Congress. These waterways are valuable 
not merely as aids to navigation, but for 
irrigation purposes, for drainage, and 
reclamation of swamp lands, for operat- 
ing mills and for generating electricity. 
England, Germany, and France have 
many more waterways than we have. 

Without forest protection we cannot 
have the best waterways. The forests 
serve as a storage basin for water. They 
act as a sponge, letting out the water 
gradually, preventing the streams from 
being torrents in the spring and dried up 
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at other seasons. There are national 
forests in the West, but none in the East. 
We need them in the Appalachian and 
White Mountain regions, both of which 
are the watersheds of many important 
rivers. We need them as an aid for 
waterways as well as for the preservation 
of timber. A bill providing for such 
reservations passed the Senate but failed 
in the House, because of constitutional 
reasons, it being argued that though the 
Federal Government had power to ap- 
propriate money for the purchase of 
forest lands in a state, if such ‘reserves 
have a direct and substantial connection 
with the conservation and improvement 
of the navigability of a river actually 
navigable in whole or in part,’’ it has not 
the power to appropriate money for lands 
within a state “solely for a forest re- 
serve.’ To meet these objections a 
new bill was introduced late in the ses- 
sion limited strictly to the purchase of 
such lands for the benefit of navigation. 
It is to be hoped that the recent meet- 
ing of governors at the White House will 
stimulate action on this subject, and that 
Congress at the next session will appro- 
priate money for forest reservations. 


AT THE FERRY 
By RUTH STERRY 


Restless, eager human tide, 

Off to toil with the day begun, 
Dreaming the things which are to be, 
Deeds to be wrought ’ere set of sun —- 


I pray thee strength when the crisis waits; 
When error knocks at thy sacred gates 

I pray thee sight, that thine eyes may see 
Far as the brink of eternity. 


Weary, heartless, hopeless tide, 

Trudging home through the darkness late, 
Dreams all shattered, hopes deferred, 
Crushed in the throng at Mammon’s gate —- 


I pray thee peace, for the day is done, 
And whether the battle be lost or won, 
Coming up by a crimson way, 

Is To-morrow, the glorious promised day! 
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THE VOICES OF THE HILL 
(THIRD HILL AT WOLLASTON) 


By Dorotuy KING 


: All night I have heard the voices, 
{ Low voices of the Hill, 
And to-day in my quiet study 
I hear them calling still. 


They are calling with sweet insistence, 
And I know not what they ask, 

Yet I yield to their least persuasion, 
Unheeding my present task. 


Gladly I list their message, 
Leave all my cares and go: 

To their sweet compelling summons 
I cannot answer no. 


Swiftly along the pathway 
That climbs the sloping Hill 
My footsteps hurry onward, 
While the voices are crooning still. 


Reaching the little brooklet 
I sit me down at last 

On the big flat stone I love so, 
While the robins flutter past. 


And the yearning dies within me 
As the murmuring voices cease, 
- And the Hill and I together 
| Are wrapped in quiet peace. 


I watch the ships come sailing 
Across that wondrous blue, 

And I see the white clouds floating, 
And the sun come peeping through. 


* 
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I see the roofs of Boston, 

Where the smokewreaths rising curl, 
And our dear Flag waving slowly 

As its stars and stripes unfurl. 


I see the hills of Milton 
Rise up in purpling mist, 
And the blue Neponset River 
By tiny sunflecks kissed. 


I see the homes of loved ones 
Who now lie with the dead, 

And I seem to feel their fingers 
Laid gently on my head. 


And my heart grows big within me 
At the strange sweet undertone 

That the Hill is always singing, 
And I linger there alone. 


love of the world the Hill sings, 
Of the World’s sad, weary Heart, 

And out of its own great yearning 
The Hill has given me part. 


O Hill, you are ever calling, 
Alway to me you speak, 
Rending my heart’s compassion 
For the sad, the poor, the weak. 


But some day I know your message 
Will call me as ne’er before; 

I shall leave my all and hasten 
Unheeding my unlatched door. 


And this time I shall not leave you, 
Nor return to mv old unrest, 

For I know. you will take me and keep me 
Safe in vour peaceful breast 


‘ 
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‘_DOWN IN MAINE 


By CHARLES EVERETT BEANE 


IV. WITH KINEO AS THE HUB OF THE UNIVERSE 


in the accustomed groove, winter fare,— plenty of opportunity for physical 

and summer, spring and fall, al- exercise, and at the end of a life-renewing 
ways the same old stunts in the same old day, that bed of balsam on the bosom of 
way. The Giver of all good framed a Mother Earth. 


' Ga GE people will grind along the opensky,— rough clothing and simple 


beautiful world full of entrancing things, ‘Doctor Commonsense has written 
bewildering varieties, objects grouped _ such a prescription, but does he follow it? 
in nature’s lap in such a manner as to Not he, and he thinks he has a good 


. and sufficient reason for a substi- 
tution. 

*T say, dad, I hope you'll 
go where there’s a chance 
to play baseball. I want 
to keep my whip in 
shape,’ — that’s the 
son from Harvard. 

“But, pap, if you 
take us to the woods 
there won’t be any 
summer hops, ten- 
nis, golf, or horse- 
back riding,’ sighs 
his Wellesley daugh- 
ter. 

““Unspeakable! 

Why I should die of 
ennui without my 
afternoon tea and mat- 
inee bridge.’ This from 
madame. 

broker consigns 
his club smoke-talk dreams 
to the rubbish heap, folds 
his hands, with a sigh of pro- 
found regret, and in supreme 
self -abnegation, metaphori- 


invite inspection and admiration 
and to excite the sense of dif- 
ference, but with all the di- 
vine foresight and provi- ¥4 
sion and in spite of in- 
numerable calls from 
animate and  inani- 
mate alike, until they , 

outvoice the thunder, 
men are rare who 
could not be classed 
in the Stone Age. 

“ There’s a man, 
for instance, broker, @ 
Ishould say, who has Riis 
been tied to the mar- jn 
ket all through the Ga 
distressing period of 
financial depression. 
He has studied mar- 
gins and tickers through 
the day until his brain ¥ 
has fairly reeled. 

“Catching a scanty fif- 
teen minutes for lunch he 
has returned to his tread mill, 
only to tear himself away at 
night, rush to his hotel, get 


MOTHER RUFFED GROUSE 
OFF FOR A REST 


into his dress suit, and parade to cally speaking, dons his usual 
the theatre with that little family, wife, overalls, i.e. flannels, tuxedo, and dress 
son, and daughter. suit, eats much, exercises little, smokes 


“Now the warm weather is on, the and drinks cocktails to excess, and re- 
social world goes on a hike, and so does turns to his office in September none 
my broker and his people. the better for his miscalled ‘outing.’ ”’ 

“Where will he go? He should seek ‘“That’s as true a word as was ever 
rest,— perfect relaxation from business spoken, Clyde, and there are men within 
and social obligations,— the open airand the sound of my voice in this club who 
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A QUIET MORNING AT THE CROWw’s NEST 


know it well,’ ejaculates a big chap lean- 
ing against the mantel puffing a very 
black cigar, ‘“‘but what’s the remedy for 
pater familias? Many families refuse 
to be separated during the play season, 
and the absence of any member of the 
group would spoil the summer for all the 
rest. 

“Three out of four in the family you 
mention crave social enjoyments in a 
new environment, while father alone 
yearns to let his primitive ancestors call 
him to the embrace of the gentle mistress 
who supplied all their needs. 

‘He would forget all about convention- 
alities, turn his back upon society, dress 
in homespun, let his beard grow and revel 
in the luxury of companionships where 
an occasional unpremeditated cuss word 
at the loss of a big square-tail would be 
greeted by a nod of emphatic approval 
and sympathetic understanding. 

‘‘He could appreciate a guide who 
never peaches, but sits cross-legged before 
acamp fire injthe evening of that day, 


pulling away at an old T. D. pipe, the 
exact counterpart of his own, and swears 
to the absolute truthfulness of well-told 
lies. There’s nothing like it.”’ 

“I say, Bob — you’ve been there. No 
man ever could unwrap himself from 
around such sentiments who had never 
experienced the unspeakable thrill that 
accompanies personal reminiscence. 

“I knew a New Yorker once who in 
sheer desperation invented a colossal lie 
about a proposed business trip in the far 
West, and made arrangements with the 
postmaster in Seattle.to receive his mail 
and forward the same to Aroostook 
County, Maine. His own letters to his 
family were remailed from that office, and 
he took three weeks of perfect delight ina 
grand outing. No one was ever the wiser, 
until he chose to reveal his secret, and 
to-day his wife is chagrined to remember 
her amazement and mortification when 
he returned from that trip, bronzed and 
ridiculously healthy, in the face of her 
prophecy that his failure to attend her at 
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DOWN IN MAINE 


a swell hotel on a well-known beach, 
because of business cares, would result in 
a jbreakdown. His family physician, 
who helped him play his game, asserts 
that outing saved his ltfe.”’ 
“You fellows will get my goat if you 
gest such anarchistic things. This 
club is full of men now who require no 
suggestions to increase the range of their 
duplicity, but you are distinctly dan- 
rous to a few of us who try to be good. 
They say stolen sweets are best, but I 
reckon a square deal for all concerned 
breeds more peace of mind in the long 
run, and there ought to be some way to 
deliver just the right packages to the 
interested parties. Rest of body counts 
little when peace of mind is wanting.”’ 
“Mary had a little lamb but you'd 
never know him outside the fold,” 
chuckles a newcomer, who heard only 
the last speaker. Don’t ask me to shed 
tears over your unrest of soul, Bill.”’ 
~“T can see ink stains on your fingers, 
Tom, where you have blotted the fair 
page of this day’s record in your book of 
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life, so I hardly think your sympathy has 
real market value. You're short on that, 
anyway, by nature.’’ 

‘Words, words, but he sayeth nothing. 
Let us return to our main theme, gentle- 
men.”’ 

‘“‘Gadzooks, Maine ts the theme, boys; 
you're in good business, I want a thou- 
sand shares at par,”’ and in strolls our old 
friend Jim, looking as though he had 
stepped from a bureau drawer. 

‘Behold the bridegroom, for he comes,”’ 
yells Clyde, and vigorous handshakes 
welcome the honeymooner from Florida’s 
east coast, who promptly presses a 
button and makes the call boys hustle 
with smokes and other things for the 
crowd. 

“I swear, James, old pal, you are a 
living temptation to us unmarried men 
to take achance at double cussedness, 
if there are any more prize packages 
down in Dead River.”’ 

‘‘May be some left — don’t know any 
more of just my pattern, but Maine is 
full of lovely women. Attend, Clyde, 


AN INVITING COVE IN SANDY Bay 
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I’ve had a huge time for a winter trip, 
the best ever, but the Pine Tree State 
for the real goods. I’ve seen more 
white-spotted trees, swamps, and sand 
and smelled more turpentine than I ever 
thought could be found in one world, but 
won't that Dirigo scenery look good to 
me! Mrs. Jim says, ‘Me too,’ and of 
course she goes, but where?”’ 

‘* Jack’s in town and has it all figured 
out. He’ll be here in ten minutes, and 
then, gentlemen, it’s a fine gamble he can 
place you all in glorious outing spots in 
his native state, where you will find ex- 
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woods life at its full near the scene of 
perfect satisfaction to wife, son, and 
daughter, he’s a four times winner, and 
I’d like to hold his hand.”’ 

‘Four aces, gentlemen! Your propo- 
sition is too easy. There is one spot on 
earth where any and all conditions pre- 
sent no difficulties. With Kineo as the 
hub of the universe, each spoke of the 
wheel radiates toward unique activities 


- and successive glances note changes 


in radically differing environments.” 
about the Harvard son’s athletic 
propensities?” 


BIG RED SPOT TROUT ARE NO STRANGERS HERE 


actly the right conditions to suit indi- 
vidual taste.”’ 

“If this Maine pal of yours we hear so 
much about can untangle the knotty 
problem of our discussion and tell us how 
a nerve-racked broker with a love of 
roughing it, the head of a family given 
soul and body to the social whirl, can 
separate himself from an overdose of 
function and ceremony and enjoy wild 


“If he wants’ to keep in training it 
wotild appear reasonable that mountain 
climbing, canoeing, baseball, golf, tennis, 
swimming, and fly-casting might do very 
well, and there’s no end to these things 
about Kineo point.”’ 

‘““What’s his sister doing all this time 
with her Wellesley ideas?”’ 

“Golf links and tennis courts are open 
to her. Canoeing and motor boating no 
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limit. Romantic nooks abound where 
a favorite novel and a box of bon bons 
are cheerful companions, reinforced by 
ready allies of the masculine persuasion. 
What with fine music and a splendid 
floor, I should never fear her lack of inter- 
esting situations with the assistance of 
her big brother or some other girl’s 
brother, — would you?”’ 
“Hardly. And in the mean time sup- 
there is a smaller sister or brother 
or several?”’ 
“Thesimple fact of their presence would 
in itself present problems, the solving of 
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bridge whist, the opera, Sherry’s, the 
Fifth Avenue parade, her club, etc.?”’ 

‘The very absence of all that after 
nine months’ familiarity appeals to me 
as distinctly a relief, but if she insists 
that they are indispensable to her happi- 
ness, let me remind her that Kineo drives 
find enthusiastic admirers, yes, good 
roads even in the heart of the wilds. 

“ A swift-gliding launch raises no dust 
as it speeds through wonderful water- 
ways frained in everlasting and vari- 
tinted green. Partners at bridge she 
may pick from many experts. 


THERE IS FINE FISHING JUST BELOW East OUTLET 


which would require devotion of much 
gray matter and therefore prove distract- 
ing, perhaps exciting, but the world of 
the children at Kineo abounds with 
myriad matters of interest even for incor- 
rigible and over-strenuous youngsters. 
Playrooms and playgrounds galore, 
attentive service, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“And what does madame find to 
recompense her for the loss of her auto, 


Excellent musicals introduce soloists 
of no mean merit and often of inter- 
national repute. Kineo chefs require no 
apologies, and suffer nothing from com- 
parison with Broadway princes of the 
kitchen, and should she challenge the 
gayest flutter of feather and trimmings, 
she need not go afield, though she is under 
no obligations to respond to similar de- 
mands for dress parade.”’ 

‘That seems to dispose of the family 
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DOWN IN MAINE 


A HAPPY AND CONTENTED FAMILY IN CLOSE TIME 


satisfactorily, but what of poor old dad — 
where does he fit?”’ 

‘Everywhere or nowhere, as he pleases. 
Surely he has some few rights and privi- 
leges incidental to his responsible position 
as king of the household. 

“‘ If dad desires to grace the head of the 
table and do the honors until the new 
order of events is fairly inaugurated, 
well and good. He may get solid with 
the men, make his arrangements and 
have his little understandings with at- 
tendants, but from that time on he 
should become a free lance, following 
out his own inclinations, roaming the 
wonderland about him to his heart’s 
content, and maintain very close touch 
with his family when not actually present. 
Allabout the Moosehead Lake country 
the outing centers are equipped with 
telephones, and the excellent service of the 
steainboat company where private power 
boats are not owned, will very quickly 
bring about a family reunion, if that 
seems desirable.” 


‘All very fine, but where can he go and 
what will he find, how long will he remain, 
and how will he fare?”’ 

“There, gentlemen, for the remainder 
of this evening I have an engagement 
with my friends, and must beg you to 
excuse me. I cannot undertake to plan 
details for an extended visit in that region 
offhand, but will be at your service at 
this hour to-morrow if you desire my 
assistance. Come on, Jim, — wake up, 
Clyde. Good evening, gentlemen.”’ 

After the departure of the trio, it is 
agreed that Jack has painted an alluring 
picturé, and the upshot of the matter in 
concreté form is the completion of ar- 
rangements next day for a month’s outing 
at Moosehead. 

Tom and Mrs. Tom, Dick, his wife, and 
daughter twenty years old, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Bill, Jim and his bride, and Clyde 
are to leate New York about the middle 
of August and make a week’s tarry at 
Portland, after which they will proceed 
direct to Kineo. 
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You have never met these good people? 

Shake hands with Mrs. Tom, a sunny- 
faced lady of exceptional good looks, just 
a little inclined to be — well, plump. 
She has been a good fellow with Tom, as 
much a chum as a wife and knows nearly 
as much as he about his business, civil 
engineering. Anna is a witty brunette, 
a fine elocutionist, can tell a good story of 
western life, looks twerty-one and is 
about thirty-five. 

There comes her husband, but because 
Tom is thus designated please don’t rate 
him of secondary importance. We can 
assure you he is a fine fellow, a popular 
club man, and a keen sportsman, whose 
outing experiences are largely confined to 
the Northwest for shooting and the 
Adirondacks for fishing. This pair re- 
mains to be convinced that there is any- 
thing better out of doors. 

Our friends will find Mrs. Dick a real 
social star, not in the light and flippant 
meaning of the term, for she is a very 
prominent member of several influential 
organizations, a fine conversationalist, 
and an accomplished musician. Blonde 
and on the shady side of forty. 

Her daughter, “‘Fuzzy”’ as she is play- 


fully called, because her hair is always 
flying about her face in rebellious fashion, 
is an exquisite little blonde of stunning 
appearance, with pert and saucy “‘ Vassar 
ways,”’ she calls them, but just naturally 
boiling over with fun, like her father. 

Dick is a six-footer, an inspector of 
naval construction, all business, and a 
man who takes very seriously the idea 
of a real outing in the woods. A great 
friend of Clyde’s and secretly very much 
amused at the offhand manners of his 
daughter whenever his young friend 
shows signs of getting sentimental. 

‘‘Better never mean anything with her, 
Clyde, my boy; she considers you her 
special property but an awful hot air 
merchant.”’ 

‘‘She never looked me in the eye long 
enough for the spell to work,”’ declares 
Clyde. ‘‘Let her have her fling and I'll 
come in on the bit for first money.” 

This lady is Mrs. Bill, a distant relative 
of Dick’s, and every inch an athlete. 
When it comes to college sports she has 
the records pat, and can tell you who's 
who. Her strong points are golf and 
tennis and she always proves an antag- 
onist worthy the finest steel. Keen at 
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HOMECOMING AFTER A DAY WITH THE BIRDS 


repartee and an all around ‘‘ good fellow’ 
she anticipates her coming pleasures in 
the wilds and the addition of strange 
accomplishments to her repertoire. With 
the full bloom of perfect health she 
frankly acknowledges the long train of 
twenty-seven years and makes a fine 
running mate for‘‘ Fuzzy,’’ to whom she is 
a decided contrast with her big black 
eyes and raven hair. Quite unnecessary 
to state, her young chum talks by the 
card when she speaks of “Chic,’’ as she 
always calls her. 

And now Bill is no counterfeit, ‘Old 
Sawbones,”’ we have dubbed him. Heisa 
Harvard man and lives in the city of 


beans and culture. For ten years he has 
been startling his competitors by his 
rapidly enlarging practice in the Back 
Bay. As a surgeon he is certainly very 
clever, but the strain of constant service 
has driven him to take his first real outing 
since he received his parchments. ‘And 
I don’t intend to present a single decent 
appearance after I hit the pines. I’m 
going to be so rough I can grind my 
Boston doorsteps smooth when I am two 
hundred and seventy-five miles away 
from home.”’ 

Jim and his little Dead River lady and 
Clyde, the irrepressible, you have met in 
the first ‘‘Down in Maine’’ stories, but 
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how they have ripened in wood lore since 
our first acquaintance. 

In company with Jack,— the Yankee 
champion of the real ‘‘Down East,” a 
Boston paper has termed him,— they 
have tasted experiences that started a 
fever in their veins until they are typical 
Maine-iacs.”’ 

How green they were when they frst 
turned the leaves of the book of wisdom 


' in the woods, but see them sitting before 


the big open fireplace in their club, non- 
chalently replying to queries of the less 
enlightened members, and offering sug- 
gestions in regard to outing that are 
meaty and to the point. 

They have the unmistakable bearing 
of men who consider themselves strangers 
and mere sojourners but no citizens of 
the metropolis, and tell you frankly they 
really live for one month in the year and 
exist the other eleven, which is their way 
of giving you the impression that they 
ardently love the life out of doors. 

‘‘All well enough for you to trot in my 
class to date, Jim, though I think you 
dragged your feet a little at times, but 
all is changed. Since Cupid harnessed 
you to a double hitch you'll have to set 
your stride to your new running mate and 
saw wood for two.”’ 

“Sure enough, my lad, and it will 
sweeten up eleven months that used to 
bore me to death with such bum com- 
panionships as I had to put up with, but 
you want to remember I have a song 
bird in my little home nest who can show 
you a trick or two at paddle and flyrod. 
‘Little Eustis’ is a red-blooded sports- 
man and all else beside. Go sitdown!”’ 

‘Chuck it, you lovelorn swain! The 
Mrs. is fine metal and vou’re a lucky dog, 
not half good enough for her, but you’ve 
done a very ordinary stunt. People are 
getting married every day and talking 
mushy, just like you.”’ 

‘“‘And there’s other people who try to 
do that ‘ordinary stunt’ who ‘talk 
mushy’ but get buffaloed, and have to 
console themselves with mooning around 
and making calf’s eyes. There are only 
two of us here in this room and I’m not 
referring to myself, but it’s one of us.”’ 

“Don’t push! Give me time. Per- 
haps it’s true’that anticipation is a good 


rival to realization. Besides, I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

“You look it. Call it off —I won't 
twit on facts. Here, boy, two dry Man- 
hattans.”’ 


“Next station, Portland Union Sta- 
tion!”’ 

‘“‘There’s Jack, big as life and twice as 
natural. Hello, the big smoke and loud 
noise, are you glad to see this bunch?” 

I? You're all the more welcome 
because you came on this Pullman. 
‘Glencoe,’ the name reminds me of old 
friends in Newfoundland. So New York 
gets aboard the far east at the jump in. 
Mrs. Tom, Bill, and Dick, I hope vour 
husbands are behaving properly. And 
here’s ‘Little Eustis’ with her arm around 
‘Fuzzy,’ and vice versa, like two kids. I 
approve. Help them down tenderly you 
young Indians— not so tenderly with 
Fuzzy, Clyde,— people will think she’s 
your — sister.”’ 

‘“‘Anna’s just about starved, Jack. Is 
it far to the hotel?”’ 

‘‘About one hundred yards, Tom. IE 
I remember aright you are quite as likely 
to exterminate a bang up West [nd 
dinner as she is. Two words for yourself 
and one for her, eh? But here’s the 
manager. Isay, Harry,don’t you tremble 
at the prospect of caring for us a whole 
week? It’s a question who will own this 
house after a few days.”’ 

With a hearty grip of hands the genial 
manager replies, “It’s all yours at the 
start and your party will find proofs of 
the deed of gift in the best service we 
know how to render. I’m not a little 
bit scared.”’ 

‘After fifteen years’ intimate acquain- 
tance with your ways I’m not surprised, 
but you'll come up on the rates after 
you've done the honors this noon.” 

¥ Cheerfully,’’ answers the smiling Boni- 
face. 

‘““Parp, will you please tell the waitress 
to pay no attention to this chap on my 
right. If Clyde don’t stop laying in 
double courses we’ll never get out on a 
trolley ride. / think his appetite is 
shameful.”’ 

“Ridiculous — you are talking so 
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steadily to Jack there’s nothing left for 
me but eating. Do you realize you are 
monopolizing the spotlight in this talk- 
fest, Fuzzy? Jack tells you oné thing 
about this Forest City and you yo into 
spasms of ecstasy. J/’ve been Here before 
and all over town — it’s a daady place. 
Ask me.”’ 

“You're simply an understudy, and I 
have your teacher —can’t waste time 
on you.”’ 

‘‘ Jack, for heaven’s sake, show her these 
places. Riverton with its rustic theatre, 
casino, and playgrounds, lazy river, 
canoe dotted and shady; Cape Cottage, 
summer theatre, casino, and rocky shore 
where one may sit within reach of spatter- 
ing breakers, talk nonsense and listen to 
the music of Fort William’s famous band 
on the nearby military reservation, 
while gazing at Cushing’s Island and Fort 
Levett. 

‘*When she gets tired of that, motor out 
to Mitchell’s for a shore dinner and return 
by way of Scarboro, or run into fire-swept 
Old Orchard, have a dance at Seaside 
Park, and a dip in the surf that pounds 
the crescent shore line, after disentangling 
itself from the myriad supports of the 
long pier. 

‘‘ What’s the matter with a sail among 
the islands of Casco Bay away down to 
Pott’s Harbor where the auto will meet 
us, land us at New Meadows for late 
dinner, and back to Portland through 
Brunswick and Yarmouth and along the 
foreside? 

‘Take a yacht, run down to Peak’s for 
an evening, remain over night and take 
in the show and continue the cruise next 
day past Fort McKinley down to Mere 
Point, out to sea by way of Mark Island 
passage and sail up to White Head 
before entering the harbor near Forts 
Preble, Scammel, and Gorges and then — 
let her talk it over with me.”’ 

Mrs. Bill rises deliberately, passes 
around the table, and anxiously exam- 
ines Clyde’s head, passing her hands over 
all his bumps. ‘‘Bravo! Not a sign of 
a fracture. You should be proud of 
your protégé, Jack. How does he know 
about ‘talking nonsense’ at the café? 
Who was his friend ?”’ 

“Hardly complimentary to some one 


I know when he speaks that way. Jim 
and I were with him there, and to the best 
of my recollection he had a dispute with 
us over Miss Fuzzy. Clyde and Jim have 
a very good idea of Portland attractions, 
but Clyde forgot to mention a trip to the 
White Mountains and a run up Sebago 
Lake, as well as several beautiful drives.” 

‘The boy’s got it in him,— he’ll be a 
man some day. Won't he, parp?”’ 

“Signs are abundant‘unless you stunt 
his growth with your snubbing, sis,’’ re- 
plies Dick, and a voice from: Dead River 
rejoins, ‘Fuzzy, you just quit teasing him 
or I'll put a flea in his ear,’’ at which the 
Vassar girl shudders in well-simulated 
dismay, atid the party leaves the dining- 
room to follow the program laid down, 
which gives them a strenuous week of 
exceptional interest, at the end of which 
Portland has made several enthusiastic 
friends and good advertisers. 


‘Fifteen two, fifteen four, a run of five 
is nine and the Jack is ten; we only 
needed eight to win,’ and Mrs. Tom 
crows with delight above the noise of the 
train as she and Jim win the rubber at 
cribbage from Mrs. Dick and Bill. 

“How can you play cards when there 
is so much to seé fro#i the car window, 
Anna? Fuzzy and I have been drinking 
in the beatities about Ws’ tintil I am con- 
vinced we have been transported toome 
modern Canaan, a lahd of deliverance 
from everything commonplace.’ 

“Ask Tom if the countty compares 
favorably with the Adirondacks.”’ 

‘What do you say?”’ 

“It’s all very different, though ‘some 
parts of it remind me of western New 
York, but it zs beautiful.” 

‘“Where’s Clyde, Tom, and Bill?”’ 

‘Here they come, been in the smoker, 


I guess.”’ 
“Here’s a rum go,”’ says the last named 
gentleman. ‘‘There’s a guide in there 


who lives at Greenville Junction and 
we've been listening toa bearstory. He 
has a lot of traps set near Squaw Moun- 
tain, and three days ago made a tour of 
inspection and found one missing, the 
ground torn up all around it, and a plainly 
marked trail through the woods where 
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THE PLEASANT DINING-ROOM AT SUGAR ISLAND 


Bruin had dragged a short birch log that 
had been hitched to the trap chain for a 
clog. 

“For a couple of miles he followed the 
tr-il until he entered a small clearing just 
as the bear came out below him. A young 
tree caught the clog, it stuck for a mo- 
ment,and when it let go, bounded forward 
and hit the beast a rap on the head, when 
she sat up and fought the log like mad for 
afew minutes, growling fiercely. 

‘After a time she went on again, and for 
the first time he noticed she had two cubs 
with her. They ran along beside her as 
she travelled painfully, stopping occa- 
sionally to hold up her forefoot, upon 
which the trap was securely fastened, and 
to try to tear away the torturing thing, 
the cubs coming close and apparently 
wondering what the fuss was about.”’ 

“Oh, isn’t that dreadful mean,’’ cries 
Fuzzy. 

“The guide followed on for a time 
when he was suddenly reminded that he 
was unarmed by a fierce attack from the 


bear, bursting upon him from the cover 
and coming along at remarkable speed, 
despite the log. The man dodged around 
several trees and headed for home. 

Next day —it was too late to return 
when he reached the village — he took up 
the trail, and it led him a merry chase 
for five or six miles, at the end of which 
distance he found the broken log where 
the bear had snapped it between two trees 
and she had gone on with her cubs, swing-. 
ing that trap against branches overhead 
when she stood erect, that were too high 
for the guide to reach with his hand. 
She must have been a monster.”’ 

‘“‘Did he find her at length?”’ all spoke 
at once. 

‘““‘No—she’s going yet’ (cries of 
‘‘Good, Good,’’ from the ladies). 
returned to Greenville, got some dogs, and 
tried to track her, but the scent was cold 
and they could do nothing.”’ 

‘‘What do you think about these woods 
now, Chic? How’d you like to make a 
hurry up and get away from one of those 
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animals? Ouch! I can feel bear paws 
this minute!’’ Fuzzy shivers. 

pardon, it’s only me,’ laughs 
Clyde. ‘‘ You got so interested you never 
noticed.”’ 

“T’ll have 
your impuden 
noon.”’ 

“That’s right, Fuzzy, make him keep 
his distance. Such a man is very dan- 
gerous. I’ve just put Mrs. Jim on her 
guard.”’ 

‘“‘No doubt but I’d see a real bear all 
right if I ever become possessed of the 
notion that I am Dead River’s brother 
and give her a fraternal kiss and embrace.” 

“Never mind, Clyde, you are one of the 
family,’ demurely interposed the little 
blonde, at which saying Jim’s face 
changes color several times, while the 
party joins in a general laugh as the 
porter attends to his usual brushing 
down and collects hand baggage, sure 
signs of the approaching termination of 
the journey. 

“Right on the wharf alongside the 
steamboat far up the lake. How’s this 
for convenience, Sawbones? Where do 
you land when you come up the other 
way, Jack?” 

“At Kineo station, just across from 
Kineo Mountain, but I brought you this 
way so you could enjoy a delightful morn- 
ing sail as an appetizer for your first Kineo 
lunch. Then, too, it gives mea chance to 
point out places we shall visit later, and 
the prominent features of half the four 
hundred miles of lake border which lie 
this side of the big hotel located equally 
distant from both ends of Moosehead, or 
twenty miles from here. From this it is 
quite plain that the shore line must be 
very irregular.” 

‘How many mail steamers run on the 
lake and are they like this one? If so, 
the company is doing a pretentious busi- 
ness here in the backwoods.”’ 

“The Katahdin is the largest boat and 
I should say she could cariy about six 
hundred people, shouldn’t you, Tom? 
That’s in your line. There are seven 


ou put off the train for 
sir! No pie for you this 


other steamers varying in size, but all 
good ones, running to different parts of 
the lake and ~arrying mail everywhere 
except to Kineo Point.” 


“Do they fish off the boat going up, 
Jack,” innocently asks Mrs. Dick, who is 
somewhat taken back by the apparent 
mirth excited by the question. 

‘Possibly might get a nibble here at 
the wharf, but after we get under way it 
would require a big slug of lead to keep 
the bait down and a big fast trout to take 

“Well, I hear you talking about fly. 
fishing — isn’t that fishing when you're 
moving fast?” 

‘No, honey, but your suggestion is a 
fly one, all right, for I catch the twinkle in 
your eve; eh, Dick?”’ 

“It’s there, all right — bigger thana 
woodchuck.”’ 

“There she blows — we’ re off. Around 
to the nght is Greenville. Make vour 
bow to Squaw Mountain over to the west- 
ward. There’s a lookout station up there, 
equipped with telephone to give warning 
of forest fires and at its foot is Fitzgerald 
Pond. That is Moose Island. 

“Off the starboard bow — ves, Eustis, 
the right-hand side looking forward — is 
Sandy Bay and the Crow’s Nest, a set of 
delightful camps tronting some of the best 
fishing in Moosehead, and guarded by 
Burnt Jacket Mountain. 

“Into that next bay and Beaver Creek 
leads to Prong Pond. Back to the lake 
and via the thoroughfare across Lilv Bay, 
where a hotel one half mile beyond the 
low-lying shore is run by a good friend of 
mine, we shall pass through famous fish- 
ing grounds, but not on this steamboat 
ride, for we follow the main channel be- 
tween Deer and Sugar Islands, on both of 
which are fine places of entertainment 
for outing lovers. 

“That is Spencer Bay, grand fishing, 
and if you should run in there to the 
narrows, you mav canoe into Roach 
Riyer and the four Roach Ponds or turn 
north into big and little Spencer ponds 
watched over by mountains of the same 
name, known to tradition as the Kettle 
and the Pack of a mighty Indian warrior 
who slew Kineo, the giant moose, and 
went on to kill another at Castine. 

‘We have just passed the East Outlet 
to port, where there’s excellent fishing 
below the dam and all about the good 
hotel and camps, and over there is the 
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NoT sO BAD FOR INLAND SURF BATHING 


West Outlet and the most pretentious 
camps on Moosehead. We had a good 
time there last year, boys, and will drop 
in again soon. A little village of log 
cabins. | 

‘“Kineo ahoy! No wonder the Indians 
wove legends on that perfect back, neck, 
and head of a giant moose, and eight miles 
above is Little Kineo, almost a perfect 
counterpart, the only break in level, low 
shores hoth east and west to the head of 
the lake, where two bays terminate in 
northeast and northwest carries. 

‘There are good hotels at both places, 
and from them canoeists carry into north 
waters for the famous Allagash trip and 
many others, including one via Chesun- 
cook Lake into Ripogenus after a half 
mile carry. Again at the foot a three 
mile carry and in the course of the trip 
many others. You get fine scenery at 
Ambajemackomus Falls, the Horserace, 
Sourduahunk Falls, Pockwockamus dead- 
water, Katepsconegan Falls, and so on to 
Norcross.”’ 


‘‘Sounds good to me — I'll have mine 
fried,’’ declares Anna, while Bill and Dick 
hold their jaws in both hands and display 
signals of distress. 

“T’ll have those names tamed and 
feeding out of my hand before I return to 
Vassar,’’ remarks Fuzzy, now true to her 
name in the superlative degree, as the 
lake breezes tear down the banks of care- 
fully piled tresses. 

“That chap has a salmon on — look 
at that jump,”’ yells Jim. 

“T’ll bet I’ve caught bigger in the 
Adirondacks,’’ remarks Tom, who is 
sitting on the rail of the steamboat. He 
turns suddenly to take in the sight, misses 
his hand hold, loses his balance, and amid 
shrieks from all the ladies aboard, above 
them all that of his wife, Tom goes into 
the water like a rock, and in an instant he 
comes to the surface astern, puffing and 
blowing like a porpoise, but composedly 
striking out to swim to the Katahdin, 
whose engines have been reversed. Not 


‘in the least injured, he waves a hand 
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SPORTING VARIETY HERE KNOWS NO LIMIT 


above his head in reassurance, and is soon 
taken aboard, his toilet badly rumpled. 

The danger over, the male members of 
the party offset the anxiety of the ladies 
with many a joke at his expense, none of 
which he seems to mind, except Clyde’s 
sarcastic, ‘‘Did you ever get wetter than 
that in the Adirondacks?”’ This line of 
rallying he successfully squelches by the 
liberal bestowal of his best cigars. 

“T think you are awful — you'd talk 
silly ata funeral,” protests Chic. 

““He’s no dead one. I must cure him 
of Adirondackism. It might strike in 
and if it did he’d strike out.”’ 

“T’ll keep that in my bank and com- 
pute compound interest on it, Clyde. 
Did you push me in?”’ 

“Nary push. ’Twas an act of Provi- 
dence to warn you against invidious com- 
parisons.” 

Decidedly astonished at the hotel 
and its outlving cottages, although photos 
and Jack’s word pictures have somewhat 
prepared them for the dimensions and 
completeness of the place, the party is 


ushered to connecting suites and very 
few guests note Tom’s wet clothing under 
his raincoat as he passes through the 
office, but his mishap is soon passed from 
mouth to mouth, and he surprises many 
a sly glance of amusement cast his way 
as the party come into the big dining- 
room for lunch. The afternoon is de- 
voted to familiarizing themselves with 
their surroundings. 

The large orchestra is playing I] Trova- 
tore, and while sitting on the broad 
verandah that completely encompasses 
three sides of the hotel and a large part 
of the fourth, they are joined during the 
gentlemen’s after-dinner cigars by several 
friends who are unexpectedly here, among 
whom are three young men, golf enthu- 
siasts, two of whom insist upon a four- 
some with Chic and Fuzzy on the morrow, 
while the third secures ‘‘ Little Eustis’s” 
acceptance to a “gallery’’ membership 
under his escort. 

Clyde slyly winks at Jim, who dares 
not show his uneasiness at the arrange- 
ment, but takes the other tack and over- 
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does a gay part. He is surely no actor. 

A mutual friend acquaints the man- 
ager with the musical ability of Mrs. Dick 
and Anna’s art in oratory, in consequence 
of which their time is at a premium, 
starting the ball merrily rolling at a 
matinee whist the following day. 

People adjust themselves to Kineo life 
very quickly and by mutual consent the 
men are freed from social obligations 
during the day, to follow any mannish 
bent they please, but in the evening, 
after a full day on the lake, there is a 
“now wow,”’ Chic calls it, and plans are 
definitely laid. 

All the ladies are good horsewomen, 
and a saddle ride to the farm, accom- 
panied by several new friendsold to Kineo, 
fills a delightful morning. 

It is just a little early (last week in 
August) for flyfishing, and as none of the 
men care for “‘ plugging,’ much attention 
is given to long walks and many hours 
up on Kineo, the only flint mountain in 
the world, gazing over the fascinating 
panorama of a country abounding in 
numberless peculiar features about the 
glorious settings of its flashing water 
gems. ‘It seems to me I can hear the 
gutterals of Indian tribes assembling to 
make arrowheads and tomahawks,”’ says 
Jim. 

At sunset in particular the country 
presents a grand new picture each day. 
A bewildering array of lights and shad- 
ows, tints and reflections, with the grad- 
ual closing in of the horizon and the 
appearance of groups of bright lights 
against indistinct backgrounds, finds our 
friends tarrying late and hurrying down 
to an exceptionally fine dinner, all the 
better appreciated for the exercise. 

Evenings are heartily enjoyed, for there 
is everything at hand to meet one’s in- 
clination, be it ever so discriminating. 
An impromptu concert is applauded to 
the echo, for among the guests most ex- 
cellent talent is brought forward, among 
which Anna and Mrs. Dick play stellar 
parts. Most enjoyable balls are the 


order from time to time, and the gentle- 
men of our party are in great demand on 
the waxen surface, to the pride{and pleas- 
ure of their ladies. 
become"most men. 


A dress suit does 
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Each dav for a week some new outing 
place is visited either in private launch 
from Kineo, by convenient steamboat, 
or by canoe, and these are but the first 
of many calls during their outing. 

The first week in September trout and 
salmon begin to come to the fly, and good 
catches are more frequently reported. 
Chic and Fuzzy, Anna and Mrs. Jim, are 
evidently in for a record, and develop 
such expertness as to rival the best efforts 
of the men. 

“Go with you, Clyde, I guess not. I 
remember how you lost that set in tennis 
I wanted to win so badly, and then you 
laughed, actually laughed at me because 
I scolded. If I got into a canoe with you 
and attempted to cast, I know some- 
thing dreadful would happen. You men 
started for Kineo with the idea we 
women would entertain ourselves so you 
could fish, Now go and fish. We're 
getting on very well without you.” 

‘Too blamed well, I think. I’d never 
lost that set if a ninny with a red and 
white band on his panama hadn’t made 
a break. You called the score. ‘Love 
40,’ the fool giggled, ‘Hope I’m number 
one,’ and I hit the ball out of the lot.” 

‘You foozled at golf and made us lose 
by one stroke. What good are you, any- 
way?” 

‘“‘No good at all to myself or any one, 
when you play to the gallery and let your 
shadow fall across the ball. I couldn’t 
take liberties with even your shadow, and 
muissed.”’ 

“Clyde, if a fly ran across your fore- 
head, would he slide off or slump in?”’ 

A long talked of trip carries the gentle- 
men of our party away from Kineo on 
the very day of Jack’s return from a short 
visit to Boston. In three canoes they 
leave for Spencer Bay on a camping tour 
along Roach River and arrive at a charm- 
ing spot half way between the narrows 
and Roach Pond. 

Here four days of grand sport are en- 
joyed, and Dick declares he is converted 
to a real outing at last. Tom has long 
since ceased insinuating the Adirondacks 
are on the map, and Bill admits he knows 
no health prescription to rival balsam 
beds, good air, plain grub, and plenty of 
exercise. 
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One evening as they are seeking their 
sleeping bags under the lean-to, discus- 
sion turns on familiarity with the woods, 
and Jim avers the language of the wilds 
has become second tongue with him, so 
much so that he longs for the new experi- 
ences of ahunting party. ‘‘I want anew 
lesson in the University Of Out Of Doors, 
my alma mater.”’ 
Suppose you show your woodsman’s 
ability by bringing up a pail of water 
from the brook. I brought the last.”’ 

‘Delighted,’ and off he goes. 

Dead silence, save his footfalls for a 
moment, and then they cease. Crash! 
heavy splashing in the brook, a yell and 
Jim comes tearing into the firelight, his 
eyes bulging like pothooks, Clyde says 
afterwards. 

That camp comes to life in double 
Guick. Jack kicks the embers together 
and they listen to Jim’s story. 

‘When I got down for the water I 
thought I heard a strange noise just to 
my ‘right on the bank. I sized it up to 


be a: leaning tree with heavy branches, 
when suddenly it sprang to life, jumped 
by me into the water, and flung mud in 
my face from the other bank. Whatever 
it was itjwas big as a house.”’ 

‘‘You;have great luck in getting your 
grimly remarks Jack. 


new  lessons,”’ 
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‘‘Probablvy a cow moose very much more 
scared than you, is splitting the air a mile 
or two from here,’”’ and as he examines 
the fresh tracks, such proves the case. 
For the first time since his acquaintance 
with Jim, Clyde hears him acknowledge 
his fright. 

Late next day as the men debouche 
from the forest near Roche River camps, 
they are delighted to find the ladies of the 
party waiting for them. 

“In the name of all that’s good, how 
did you get here, Chic?”’ 

‘We all went down the lake to a de. 
lightful spot in Sandy Bay, called the 
Crow’s Nest, and there we met such 
lovely people. It’s just one little family 
running the place — all log cabins — and 
we just camped down, sent for all our 
things, and are nicely settled. Elegant 
fishing right in front of the cabins and 
only four miles and a half from Greenville. 
Sam runs the launch and takes us where 
we like, Marion and Henrietta are able 
assistants to their good mother, and Fritz 
and Sam do all the heavy work. They’re 
college men and all right. Sam vol- 
unteered to bring us over here via 
Greenville and a buckboard and—here 
we are.” 

“More college men — I’m going away 
from here,’”’ sighs Clyde, but the gloom in 
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his blue eyes gives place to the same old 
sparkle when Fuzzy seizes a moment to 
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his latest lesson, after the animals have 
patted out of hearing. 


mk whisper unobserved, ‘‘I think Princeton From this time forth there is never a 
tines | men are micest. You needn’t bother thought of separating forces, for the spirit 
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ance On the way over the buckboard road quest of the ladies as well as of the men. 
edge the party stops in a shady place to rest, All enter heartily into every plan that 
5 and Jack roams along the way to return leads them closer to nature, and no temp- 
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the whispers. The remainder of the ofiting is passed 
They steal along after him, taking most pleasantly at The Crow’s Nest, and 
how @ every precaution to move without noise, after many days Dick sitting in his big 
and pausing behind low trees their gaze morris chair gazing reminiscently at a 
de. | commands a small clearing and a remark- beautifully mounted salmon on the wall 
the § able domestic scene. of his den feels two soft arms pass about 
ark There stands an awkward looking cow his neck and Fuzzy’s voice falls upon 
nily moose suckling two calves, and as they his ear. rie 
and § Poke her with their noses and proceed “The boy’s got it in him — he’ll be a 
our @ With their dinner, the sight is indeed a man some day, won't he, parp?” 
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- ON A CLOISONNE VASE 
By MARGARET ASHMUN 
va 
¢ Quaint, exquisite, clear hued, it subtly shows 


In every line an art that holds the eye 
Gloating with joy; within its surface lie 
Such shapes as fancy through a vision throws — 
Thin golden tendrils, intertwined with rose, 
And cherry bloom, and web-winged dragon-fly, 
And drifting bird — all in the richest dye! 
And mingled here in Orient repose. 
When he who wrought beheld the gracious whole 
Made by his patient hands, what ecstasy 
Of wonder through his ravished being stole! 
He must have whispered, marveling to see, 
“Lo, all this loveliness from my own soul 
Has sprung: Here stands the best of me!”’ 
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“ Tun Foc WARNING,” BY WINSLOW Homer 


FAMOUS NEW ENGLAND ARTISTS SERIES 


V. WINSLOW HOMER’S “FOG WARNING” 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


NE of the most striking pictures 
() by an American painter in the 
collections of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, ‘“The Fog Warning,”’ 
may be taken as representative of the art 
of Winslow Homer, of Scarboro, Maine, 
resident interpreter to the world at large 
of the struggles of New England fisher and 
forest folk against the elemental forces 
of the universe. This is a simple work of 
art, full of meaning and human interest. 
A fisherman in his dory, the gleam of 
halibut attesting the success of his quest, 
notes over his shoulder an oncoming fog 
bank which admonishes that he must 
make haste to reach the distant schooner 
on peril of exposure, suffering, and pos- 
sibly of death. In such a subject there 
is, of course, nothing melodramatic or 
spectacular; it is just an everyday episode 
of the epic of ‘man’s siege and sack of the 
treasures of the sea. The painter’s pre- 
cise and vigorous technique, based upon 
remarkable powers of observation and 
memory, deals adequately with the 
aspects of the situation. The figure sits 
well in the boat, with sense of effort in 
every line. The dory rides buoyantly. 
There is movement in the waves, even 
though they are a little hard and glassy. 
A unity of conception and execution that 
is characteristic of Winslow Homer at 
his best marks the whole picture. 
Especial honor was paid to this very 
great painter of New England at Pitts- 
burgh this spring, when the Carnegie 
Institute at its twelfth annual exhibition 
displayed a special group of his works 
loaned from public and private galleries. 
As Mr. William Howe Downes wrote in 
the Boston Transcript regarding the 
collection there exhibited: “It proves 
that Winslow Homer’s works — in spite 
of the fact that he is still living and in the 
active pursuit of his profession — have 
already been bought by almost every 


public art museum in America, for among 
the institutions which have contributed 
to this exhibit are the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the Pennsylvania Academy, the 
Rhode Island School of Design, the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, the Art Institute 
of Chicago, the Layton Gallery of Mil- 
waukee, the National Gallery of Washing- 
ton, and the Carnegie Institute itself. 

The present high regard in which 
Winslow Homer’s art is held is of long 
standing. Born in Boston in 1836, he 
has been continually before the public 
for more than half a century, at first as 
a lithographer and wood engraver and 
since 1863 as a painter. Pictures of 
negro life were frequent in the earlier 
years when Mr. Homer lived in New York. 
Later his interest in the sea led to his 
painting the long line of works by which 
he is best known — “The Gulf Stream,”’ 
lately purchased by the Metropolitan 
Museum, ‘‘The Wreck,’’ at the Carnegie 
Institute, ““On a Lee Shore,” in the 
Museum of Providence, “High Cliff, 
Coast of Maine,’’ one of the American 
masterpieces given by Mr. W. T. Evans 
to the national government, and many 
others. A considerable number of his 
works were shown at the Chicago Expo- 
sition, in 1893, at which the artist was 
hailed as the ‘‘Walt Whitman of Ameri- 
can Art,’’ a comparison which is by no 
means apt as regards technique, for 
Winslow Homer is neither revolutionary 
nor even unconventional in the form of 
his painting, but which does perhaps 
express the fact that both these artists 
have felt keenly the dignity and grandeur 
of the conquest of the American continent 
by plain everyday folk. 

At his studio on the Maine coast 
Winslow Homer has lived the life of a 
recluse for many years past, shunning 
publicity, and interested only in his work. 
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A ROMANCE OF SHARON 


By SADA 


ELENA FOSTER, humming 
H half-forgotten love songs, flitted 
happily through thestately rooms 
of the colonial farmhouse, filling the 
quaint bowls with roses and tying back 
the lace draperies with fresh ribbon. 
Her middle-aged face glowed with the 
bloom of youth, and her blue eyes, once 
heavy lidded and dull, sparkled as with 
the brightness of morning. Since her 
father died, two months previous, Helena 
had seemed to grow years younger. 
Sharon said it was no wonder, after being 
caged up for years and sacrificing all of 
her dreams for happiness to cater night 
and day to the fanciful whims of an ill- 
natured invalid, that she brightened up 
and blossomed out like a rose, in God’s 
pure air and sunshine. 

All of Sharon knew that Dan was 
coming back, and rejoiced. Sharon folk 
' took a good-natured interest in each 
other; and the boy whom the Old Squire, 
as they called Helena’s father, had taken 
into his home directly from the grave of 
his dead young mother, was their es- 
pecial pride. Some had said it was a 
crazy whim for a widowe. to take in an 
orphan child; while more had contended 
that Phoebe Allison, the Squire’s faithful 
housekeeper, was fully competent to care 
for the boy as well as for the Squire’s 
romping little daughter. 

Sharon was proud when Dan graduated 
from their staid academy, and when his 
engagement to Helena was announced. 
Prouder still when he came home from 
college with M.D. tacked to his name. 
Sharon pitied when the Old Squire was 
struck down by an incurable malady, and 
mourned when Dan went away. But as 
the years passed Sharon became used to 
Helena as the patient nurse of her feeble 
sire, and ceased to watch out eagerly 
when Dan made flying visits to the old 
home. So Sharon was not surprised 
when Elizabeth Carter, once a girl among 
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them, but now a gay young widow of 
Dan’s chosen city, visited the scenes of 
her childhood and chattered and babbled 
of Dr. Dan Warrington, till even the 
dullest nodded their heads knowingly. 
Then, as if to oust Elizabeth from a 
throne to which she had no right, Death 
took the case in hand and carried off the 
Old Squire. 

Helena did not confide in Sharon at 
any time. Quiet and reserved alway, 
she never discussed personal matters with 
her neighbors, or dreamed that anything 
she might do could interest them. But 
to Phoebe, the faithful, loving, long- 
serving friend, she poured out her heart. 
The memory of any other mother than 
Phoebe was a shadowy vision of some 
one very white and very still, lying in the 
parlor amidst masses of flowers. But 
however reticent Helena might be, Sharon 
winked, and claimed to know a thing or 
two, when it got out that Dan had come 
hurrying from a far western trip as soon as 
he heard of the Old Squire’s death; and 
that even before he could settle up his 
city affairs and reach the home town, he 
had arranged to take up the practice laid 
down by their oldest doctor, and made 
inquiries in regard to purchasing the 
Horace Duncan place — Sharon’s grand- 
est and most modern house. This last 
little rumor did not meet with Helena’s 
approval; but she waited Dan’s coming 
to ask him to stay on in the home of their 
childhood. 

And now the time was near at hand 
when Helena would meet Dan. She 
went down the gray road, treading 
lightly, as if on air. The train would be 
in at four o’clock, but she was sure he 
would tarry under the thorn-apple tree, 
where they had played so often as chil- 
dren, pinning together with thorns the 
pungent burdock leaves. Helena’s heart 
was full of the old-time bliss when Love’s 
golden glow had enveloped Dan and her. 
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She had put aside the years in which they 
had been simply friends as decidedly as 
she had put aside the love-making when 
Dan had his way to make in the world and 
her place was at the bedside of her father. 
To-day they were to meet again as lovers. 
The months of unrest, when she had be- 
lieved him devoted to their old-time 
younger schoolmate, the blithe Elizabeth, 
were forgotten in the tenderness of Dan’s 
sympathetic letters. 

Helena sat down on a grassy knoll 
under the gnarled old tree to wait and 
dream. Across the road the fields were 
separated by a zigzag fence of mossy 
rails which twisted serpentlike through 
the tall meadow grass. Daisies nodded 
their fringed heads amid green timothy 
plumes, and the ground sparrows flut- 
tered down, carrying nourishment to their 
young. A great peace and happiness 
encompassed Helena. After all, thirty- 
five wasn’t so very old, she told herself. 
Dan had ever seemed a boy to her, so why 
should he note the gray threads in the 
wavy masses of her brown hair, or the 
lines that had come about her tired eyes 
and patient mouth since last they met, 
four years previous. Something clutched 
her heart when she remembered how 
calm and almost cool had been that meet- 
ing; but she shook it off with the com- 
forting thought that Dan’s love for her 
was the power that made him obedient 
to her request for friendship only. 

Turning to look down the road, she 
saw a vehicle approaching and arose 
hastily, to lean against the tree till it had 
passed. As it came nearer she saw that 
itjwas the depot surrey, with a man and 
woman in the seat behind the driver. 
She glanced up again with slight interest 
as the carriage came opposite. Her 
heart gave one great throb and seemed 
to stop, then battered itself wildly in 
helpless agony within her, for she had 
recognized Dan, and Elizabeth Carter 
was his companion. 

The carriage stopped and Dan jumped 
out, while Mrs. Carter’s silvery voice 
called: “‘Why, Helena Foster, what are 
you doing way down here?”’ Dan had 
taken the limp hand Helena held politely 
forth, and his brown eyes were scruti- 
nizing her face, grown wan and white. 
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‘‘He was bound to walk up,”’ said Mrs. 
Carter, ‘‘but I wouldn’t let him. I’m 
going to stay with the Freemans awhile, 
and then —oh, well, that for another 
time,’’ she laughed. 

Helena drew her hand from Dan. She 
had scarcely looked at him. She was 
drinking in with utter misery the gold 
of Elizabeth’s hair, the wild-rose of her 
rounded cheeks, the ripe redness of her 
smiling girlish mouth. She went to the 
wagon-side and touched coldly the 
daintily gloved hand of her rival. Ina 
flash she understood. Oh! what a fool 
she had been! she thought bitterly. 
Less than a year before Elizabeth had 
raved to her over Dr. Warrington. She 
had understood then and accepted it with 
what grace she could, and now a few 
simple, friendly letters from Dan — 
letters that meant nothing at all but 
brotherly kindness —-had raised anew 
her hopes. 

‘‘T will walk up with Helena,”’ said Dan. 
‘“‘I will see you to-morrow, Elizabeth.”’ 
The carriage rolled on while Helena 
stood frigid and silent, with such a buz- 
zing in her ears that she could not catch 
Elizabeth’s gay reply. 

She controlled herself when Dan 
gently took her arm, and they walked 
slowly up the hill. He had not said a 
word about their meeting-placé. Per- 
haps he had forgotten those happy days 
when little Liz Morris had no part in 
their lives. Helena remembered that 
Elizabeth had been like a great, flossy- 
headed wax doll, but Dan had never 
noticed her then. ‘Oh, well,’’ she 
thought, as she folded her cloak of re- 
serve about her bruised heart, “I have 
lived through many gray years —I can 
endure many more.”’ 

They talked of commonplace things 
as they moved along side by side. Of 
life and of death. She told him items of 
interest about the people he had known. 
He told her that she was not looking well 
and laughingly asked if she dared trust 
him to prescribe for her. He said that 
Dr. Wales was pleased to have him step 
into the place he had vacated, and wanted 
him to use the office in the village. ‘‘That 
is,’” he added, ‘until I am settled perma- 
nently.”’ 
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Helena was silent. Not yet could she 
enter into his plans and act the part of an 
interested old maid sister, as she meant 
~ to do later on. 

Dan stopped at the gate to look in at 
the old house. His clean-cut lips 
trembled and his eyes were wet. ‘He is 
thinking of the time father brought him 
here,’”’ said Helena, impulsively reaching 
out to pat his black sleeve. How well 
she remembered the grieving little fellow 
whose tears died away in laughter at her 
merry antics. ‘‘The white peonies are 
out, and the grass pinks have opened wide 
their eyes to see if you look natural,” 
said Helena, to conceal her emotion. 
Dan turned to her with a smile and their 
constraint vanished— but Helena’s 
heartache remained. 

Phoebe tried to efface herself in the 
shadows of the back porch that evening, 
but Helena insisted that she should sit 
with them in the spacious parlor, where 
they chatted over old times so merrily 
that the good soul discerned no canker 
gnawing at the heart of herdarling. But 
when Dan had taken his candle and gone 
laughingly up the steep stairs to the bed 
chamber of his boyhood, Helena pillowed 
her aching head on the ample breast of 
her foster-mother and poured out a con- 
fession of her wretched mistake. 

“O Phoebe!” she sobbed, “how could 
I have been so foolish? After all Eliza- 
beth had told me of their intimacy, why 
was I so blind?”’ 

Phoebe started to say that she did not 
believe there was any mistake, but she 
forbore. Searching her memory of the 
evening she could recall no tender linger- 
ings of Dan about Helena, no word or 
look that betokened the lover; so she 
simply clasped the slender, shaking form 
closer and whispered, ‘‘Hush, dearie, 
hush.’”” When Helena was calmer they 
talked it over and knew there was nothing 
to blame Danfor. His freedom had been 
given him twelve years before. 

‘‘Even if we were still engaged I would 
not marry him unless he loved me,”’ said 
Helena. “O Phoebe! you must help 


me so he will never know. There were 
times when father was alive that I did not 
sense that I loved Dan; but when my 
work was done and I sat still with folded 
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hands, I knew then, Phoebe, that aff 
through the years my love for him had 
made me strong and kept me up. Once, 
the while I doubted him, Phoebe, I was 
verv weak.”’ 

“Yes, yes, dearie,’’ soothed Phoebe. 

Then began days of martyrdom for the 
two women, Phoebe suffering because 
her child must. Dan stayed on with them 
while he cloaked himself in the robes of 
the old doctor; and they were obliged to 
meet at meals, if not together at other 
times. Sharon was not so unhealthy 
that he was received with open arms, but 
he was busy settling his office, meeting 
the new-old friends, and assisting Mrs, 
Carter in her real estate transaction; for 
it was she, it seemed, who was buying the 
Horace Duncan property. 

Dan had asked Helena to go with him 
to call on Elizabeth the day after their 
arrival and she had done so. Then came 
Elizabeth to tea, to spend afternoons and 
to spend evenings. Phoebe was too 
evident at these times; Mrs. Carter 
thought her forward. ‘Why is she al- 
ways at hand?” she asked Dan. “Isn't 
she a sort of menial ?”’ 4 

“Not at all,” Dan loyally replied. 
“Phoebe has been a second mother to 
Helena and me.”’ 

“I don’t like her,’’ pouted Elizabeth, 
“‘and she doesn’t like me.”’ 

Dan laughed and said: ‘Nonsense, 
how could anybody help it?” so con- 
vincingly that it brought out all of Eliza- 
beth’s dimples. 4 

One bright afternoon Elizabeth came 
in unexpectedly. Phoebe had gone to 
Sharon to do her week’s marketing. It 
seemed to Helena that her flesh shriveled 
when Elizabeth appeared. She had 
hitherto avoided being alone with her. 

“I am so glad to find you all by 
your lonesome,” Elizabeth announced. 
‘“Helena, you have such good taste that 
I am prone to ask a favor: Will you go 
over the house with me and help plan the 
furnishings?” 

Helena winced, but she did not refuse. 
Elizabeth drew her chair closer and waxed 
confidential. 

“Helena, I’m going to be married in 
October. I suppose Dan has told you.” 

“I wish you the deepest joy —I do 
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really and truly, Elizabeth,” said Helena, 
extending a quivering hand. 

“Why, how cold you are! you shiver 
this hot day! I’m afraid it is malaria, 
Helena, we’ll have to ask Dr. Dan.”’ 

“Oh, no,” said Helena, ‘‘it is nothing. 
Let us go into the garden.”’ In truth she 
was faint and felt that she must get out 
of doors. 

On a garden seat they rested while 
Elizabeth talked of her house. ‘‘ Dan 
suggests throwing the parlor and library 
into one large room. That leaves a long 
dining-hall and such a bright cosy snug- 

ry next to a side room that will make 
adelightful office,’’ and Elizabeth blushed. 
“Then there is a front hall and a reception 
room.”’ 

Helena veiled her misery and tried to 
enter into Elizabeth’s felicity. 

“We are going to have a very quiet 
wedding,’ she confided. ‘“‘Just a few 
friends and an informal ceremony at the 
house. It isn’t as if I were a girl, you 
know.”’ 

“You are a girl,’’ contradicted Helena. 
“A fresh, rosy-cheeked, sunny-faced girl. 
Elizabeth, you will be very happy.”’ 

“What a sweet prophecy, Helena. I 
surely am hoping to be. Dan says it is 
an ideal match —and I’m inclined to 
agree with him,”’ she laughed. 

Helena stooped and fumbled with her 
shoe-lace. So do we use the common 
things to cover life’s tragedies. 

Then came the days when Elizabeth 
and Helena went shopping. Of course 
there was nothing fine enough in old- 
fashioned Sharon, so they went up to the 
city. On the last trip Dan accompanied 
them. 

‘He’s going to buy the office furniture,”’ 
laughed Elizabeth. ‘‘ He thinks I am not 
capable of selecting it, and perhaps I’m 
not. I suppose he really is the best 
judge.” 

At the stores Dan left them, to meet 
again at the station. 

“I suppose you are satisfied now?” 
taunted Elizabeth. 

Dan replied with his ready laugh: ‘‘I 
think I ought to have some share in this, 
don’t you, Helena?” turning to include 
her in the conversation. But she had 
stepped aside and was holding out her 
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hands to a cooing baby on its mother’s 
arms. Her back was toward him and 
he thought she had not heard. Her face 
was so white and drawn that the baby 
cowered away, and its pitying mother 
buried her lips in its soft neck murmuring: 
‘Poor lady, she has lost a child.”’ 

October was nearing and Elizabeth 
was very busy with her wedding clothes. 
In planning them Helena would take no 
share. ‘I'll ask Dan,’’ laughed Eliza- 
beth. ‘‘He called my Nile-green dress 
blue and the garnet, brown. Helena, 
he says your hair is golden and 
my golden locks are flaxen. Isn’t he a 
dear old ignoramus?’”’ Then Elizabeth 
went up to the city and Helena was left 
to hug her misery. 

Dan went up to the city too, a little 
later. Helena took that time to rummage 
in the old attic. There, among the toys 
and mementoes of their happy childhood, 
she sobbed out her grief. Then, obeying 
a strange impulse, she brought out the 
tokens of Dan’s academy days — the 
days when first they realized their love. 
She hung the flags about his room and 
pinned to them the mbbons and medals. 
The cushions she had made for him, with 
their faded emblems, were strewn about 
in the well-remembered, careless way. 

‘‘Oh! how like Dan it all looks!’ she 
cried. “I can still love the boy Dan,”’ 
she sobbed, dropping to her knees and 
burying her agonized face in the frayed 
pillows of the couch. ‘She has taken the 
man Dan — but she can never have the 
boy Dan. He is mine! My own boy 
Dan!”’ 

‘Who has taken the man Dan, Helena? 
My own precious Helena.”’ Said a well- 
known voice, as a pair of strong arms 
lifted her from the floor. ‘Do you want 
him, sweetheart, along with the boy Dan? 
O Helena! I thought you didn’t.”’ 

There in Dan’s arms she cried out her 
doubts and fears, which he, manlike, 
could only half understand. 

“Why, dearest, who said I was going 
to marry Elizabeth? You gave me no 
chance for lovering — no chance for any- 
thing, Helena. I thought Elizabeth had 
told yoy all about it.’’ 

“‘She never told me who she was going 
to marry,” faltered Helena. ‘“‘How 
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could I help thinking it was you? She 
came to Sharon with you, and you have 
been with her so much. Elizabeth is 
very lovely, Dan.’’ 

‘So my chum Anderson declares. He 
is the young dentist who shared my 
bachelor quarters. I wrote you of his 
serious illness— he is convalescing at 
Lakewood now. Perhaps I never wrote 
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of Elizabeth in connection with him — 
it was not my secret, dearest,— and since 
I came here we have had no confidentiaj 
talks. O Helena!’’ and Dan checked 
the words upon her lips with all the ardor 
of boyhood. “I have never seen but 
one really lovely woman in my life— 
and she is mine! My own dear gitl 
Helena.” 


SWIMMIN’ 


By EDWIN L. SABIN 


I say, O Mr. Busyman, a truce to brief and ticker! 
Let’s doff our shoes and collars and whatever else annoys, 
And leaving all the world of trade to worry, scheme, and bicker 
Let’s, on this golden afternoon, ‘go swimmin’”’ with ‘the boys’’! 
You know the spot — just out of town, across the old Squire’s pasture, 
And through the fringing trees beyond, where flecked and soft the sod. 
I venture, sir, ’tis hard to tell the date, exact, when last your 
Impatient feet, bare-soled and free, this faint-marked pathway trod! 


Betwixt its warm and grassy banks the creek is smoothly flowing — 
But eddies like a cauldron where it widens to a pool, 

The while, albino porpoises, their glist’ning bodies showing, 
The boys — the other boys, that is — thresh ’round and dive and fool. 

Or, tanned and lithe, like nimble fauns, along the edge they scamper, 
In state of graceful innocence which age has not yet marred: 

No unused muscles, gout, or corns their frisky movements hamper, 
Their worst defect a prideful arm by vaccination scarred. 

There’s Spud and Speck and Hen and Clint, and who-not, in before us! 
They greet our panting figures with derisive yell and grin, 

And spur us to a lightning change with eager, galling chorus: 


“Oh, lookee! See me float!’’ 


Peel off!”’ 


“It’s bully!. Come on in!” 


We strip like sixty, where outspread upon the trampled clover 

Lie scattered in a limp array despised, abandoned clothes, 
And with good-natured rivalry to see who'll first ‘‘ wet over, ”’ 

We take a header from the bank — you holding fast your nose! 
The water gurgles in our ears, and gasping, sputt’ring, blinded, 

We rise and claw and strive to stand on far from steady feet — 
When suddenly we’re clutched beneath by some rogue, mischief-minded, 

And down below, again, we go; a process quick and neat! 
And all the pool is beat to foam, and all the air’s aquiver 

With laugh and shout and boast and dare, in medley high and gay; 
Amidst this galaxy, forsooth, is heart nor spleen nor liver — 

Those incubi we’ ve since acquired, to mark our latter day. 


The sun smiles in between the leaves, the birds flit by and snigger; 
In ecstasy of love of life we caracole and splash; 
While shadows creeping from the west grow slowly, surely bigger, 
And o’er our lips the water prints a fine, mud-sown moustache! 
At last we pull reluctant shirts upon our shiv’ring bodies, 
Don pantaloons, and comb our hair with fingers shriveled, cold; 
And homeward lag, for bread-and-milk — the best of evening toddies, 
And for the bed that waited there beneath the eaves of old. 
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THE VERSATILITY OF AUNT MARY 


By BELLE BROLASKI 


UH! I wonder if thev left any- 

H thing at home!”’ blustered an 

old man whom the porter with 

Aunt Mary’s and my belongings jostled 
to one side. 

Everybody was in a mad rush to get 
through the gate to catch the ferry, and 
as usual everybody was late. Pas- 
sengers who had crossed the bay daily 
knew that the gate was closed promptly 
the minute the boat was scheduled to 
leave, even if there were a hundred on the 
wrong side, as the boat made connections 
with trains and trolleys on the other side 
of the bay. 

Consternation reigned when Aunt 
Mary pushed ahead, the porter and I 
meekly following; and, stopping delib- 
erately in the gateway, she began search- 
ing in the various compartments of her 
bag for the tickets. 

The porter, next in line, was loaded 
down with two' suit-cases, a large empty 
parrot cage (in which Polly resides when 
we are settled), and Polly in her traveling 
cage, while I brought up the rear with 
two umbrellas, a steamer rug, and 
kodak. 

I cast a grateful glance at the now 
infuriated old man, hoping to encourage 
him in his remarks about our outfit, but 
it was lost on him. In disgust he took 
a turn down the entrance. 

“All aboard for San Rafael!” cried 
the gatekeeper. There was a push and 
a clamor of many voices. I saw Aunt 
Mary wildly wave our tickets at the 
man; felt myself carried a short distance 
without any effort of my own, and — 
bang went the gate! Upon recovering 
my equilibrium I looked back to see if 
the old man were among the fortunates, 
but — he was on the other side! 

We hurried onto the boat, and when 
we started to go up on the cabin deck 
were confronted by a sign: 

NO DOGS ALLOWED 

ON THIS DECK 


Since we had a parrot but no dog we 
knew that didn’t mean us, and began to 
climb the stairs, when a voice from below 
yelled: 

“Can’t take that there animal up- 
stairs! ”’ 

“ This isn’t an animal, sir; it’s a pet 
parrot,’’ from Aunt Mary. 

“Don’t care; all things belongin’ to 
the zoo stays on this deck! ”’ 

We filed down again and found some 
hard benches arranged in pew fashion 
directly opposite the engine room. The 
floor had been mopped and looked as if a 
huge wave had just carelessly gone over 
the boat. We had to sit with our feet 
tucked up under the bench, and for a 
rest balanced them on our heels. Aunt 
Mary had a terrible cold, and I fully 
expected to hear all sorts of complaints 
about the dampness and closeness of the 
atmosphere, but she just smiled and said: 

‘ This is quite pleasant, and we won’t 
have those horrid steps to come down.”’ 

The porter settled us, and I could see 
he was in nowise sorry to leave the 
traveling show. 

I wasn’t in the sweetest of moods, 
because Aunt Mary would have Pollv 
with her. If Polly must travel why not 
express her? But no, Polly was not 
to be treated so cruelly. Portets were 
tipped; railroad conductors were per- 
suaded to break their rules; all that 
Polly might travel first class. She and 
Aunt Mary seemed content to be deck 
passengers now; but as I looked down on 
Polly’s yellow topknot and ever-dilating 
eye, I wished that almost any misfortune 
might befall her. The day that I nearly 
choked her with joy for calling me 
“Pretty Jane’’ seemed a thing of the 
past, and,—why didn’t I choke her 
that day? 

I could hear the splash of the water 
and longed to be out and feel the fog on 
my face and breathe some of the good 
salt air unmixed with the odor of the 
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engine room. But as I had the re- 
sponsible position of being Aunt Mary’s 
companion and lady in waiting to Polly, 
I had to stand by my charges, and in- 
cidentally keep Polly from sliding off 
the seat. 

When the boat landed on the other 
side of the bay, we gathered our traps 
together, and with the assistance of a 
deckhand were soon installed in our 
seats on the train for the short ride to 
San Rafael. 

We were a little late in getting off the 
train, owing to our encumbrances. By 
the time we reached the hotel bus we 
saw, to our dismay, that it was already 
filled, mostly with women, who seemed 
to spread out when they saw what was 
going to try to get in. A hack driver, 
who alone seemed delighted that we had 
come, guided us to his dilapidated nig, 
and soon bumped us along on the road to 
the hotel. The bus arrived before us 
and turned out its fine display of femi- 
nine apparel. 

There were a good many women 
lounging around the veranda, with a 
few forlorn-looking men, to witness our 
arrival. 

Polly always gets very animated and 
vivacious under the excitement of travel- 
ing, and was talking a blue streak. 

‘‘ Pretty Polly! Polly want a cracker? 
Pretty Jane! Hello, pretty Jane!” she 
shrieked. 

A bellboy came to the rescue, helped 
us out and rushed through the doorway 
with Polly. There were several titters of 
laughter, and I made my escape into the 
lobby, which was wellnigh deserted, 
leaving Aunt Mary to browbeat the 
hack driver. 

The winning smile of the clerk who 
handed me a pen to register soon changed 
to an uncertain one as he spied Polly. 
I wielded the pen in a flourishing style, 
hoping to impress him with our great- 
ness, when Aunt Mary appeared, looking 
anything but great, with her bonnet 
tipped rakishly over her left eye. From 
the look in her eye I saw that she had 
won her battle with the driver and was 
prepared for another with the clerk. 
After securing our rooms she ordered 
the waiting bellboy to carry Polly up- 
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stairs. The clerk shifted his glance from 
Aunt Mary to me, then said hesitatingly, 

‘“* But — madam — I am very sorry ~ 
but — but— we don’t allow dogs o 
parrots in the rooms. We have a very 
nice baggage room " 

‘“‘ Baggage room for my parrot! Yo 
man, that parrot goes to Room 217, o 

I leave the hotel immediately,”’ and she 
looked as if she meant it. 

“Of course, madam, I should be 
pleased to accommodate you, but those 
are my orders.”’ 

“ Orders — fiddlesticks!”’ retorted 
Aunt Mary, shaking her head and sliding 
her bonnet over her right eye. “ Have 
you no manners? I’ll go to another 
hotel where they will take parrots!” 

‘This is the only hotel in town, and 
there are no more trains out till morning, 
If you will just let the porter take care 
of your pet until the proprietor arrives, 
I might prevail upon him to grant your 
request.’’ He smiled broadly now, re. 
membering that we had selected quite 
expensive rooms. 

“When will the proprietor arrive?” 
grunted Aunt Mary. 

‘‘ He'll surely be here in another hour,” 
theclerk assured her, glancing at the clock. 

“Very well; put this parrot on the 
desk. My niece and I will take turns 
watching her until he comes.’’ Aunt 
Mary had visions of some one kidnapping 
Polly. (Oh, that some one would!) 

While I stood first watch, Aunt Mary 
made a hasty toilet and ate her dinner. 
After she disappeared the clerk pushed 
Polly’s cage to the far end of the desk, and 
I made myself as comfortable as possible 
in a willow rocker, which was drawn 
up in front of the big open fireplace, 
Polly, nothing daunted by her promi- 
nence, was doing all sorts of acrobatic 
stunts — hanging head downward from 
her swing, walking like a fly on the top of 
her cage, then scrambling down the side 
to the bottom and up again to take an- 
other swing, jabbering and talking in- 
cessantly, with an occasional whistle of 
“‘ Over the fence is out, boys! ”’ 

It was not long before a crowd of 
children gathered around her, and even 
some of the grown-ups stopped on their 
way in to dinner, 
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A crabbed-looking old man stopped, 
looked, and smiled in a reminiscent way, 
and, after glancing furtively in my 
direction, cautiously approached the 

After he had stood watching Polly 
along while, a hand stole out of his 
pocket and slid along the edge of the cage. 
Gradually it stole up the bars till it got 
on a level with Polly’s head — Polly 
watching all the while, with one eye 
turned full upon him. Down went her 
head in her most deceitful manner, 
enticingly, to the finger. One delicious 
stroke after another caused her to bal- 
ance in a horizontal position and to 
poke hier tail most temptingly out of the 
other side of her cage — right into the 
hand of an angelic-looking youngster! 
A pull at one end — a nip at the other — 
an exclamation of rage, and parrot and 
cage were pulled suddenly into space — 
then a crash! -Polly landed side down, 
scattering her household belongings all 
over the floor. 

“Damn!” said the old man, as he 
went off nursing his finger, while the 
angel-child flapped his wings and flew 
down the back corridor. 

At the opposite side of the fireplace, 
where I had already observed an inert 
pair of long legs, a newspaper, and a 
hand on each side of it, there was instant 
animation. A young man emerged, ad- 
vancing quickly to my rescue. 

“ Oh! hurry — do, and let’s straighten 
Polly out before Aunt Mary comes! ”’ 
I cried, getting down on my knees and 
grabbing frantically at Polly’s silver 
spoon and half-chewed spool. 

My newly found friend picked up the 
cage, set it back on the desk and laughed 
— laughed till his twinkling eyes nearly 
closed. A bellboy got a dustpan and 
huriedly cleared up the sand, just in 
time, too, for Aunt Mary appeared, 
bristling all over. The head waiter had 
refused to let her carry a little dish of 
goodies out of the dining room. All 
thought of how I could have arrived at 
terms of acquaintanceship with the man 
at my side was lost in her fear that her 
poor parrot might be starving. Polly’s 
rescuer began to pacify Aunt Mary by 
lying nobly: 

“ Really, you have the brightest parrot 
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I ever heard. It has given me so much 
amusement — saying such clever things, 
you know, which reminds me of “ 

I didn’t wait to hear, having been 
brought up on parrot anecdotes, but 
escaped to the dining-room. On my 
return from dinner I found him bravely 
listening to Aunt Mary’s favorite story — 
usually the ninth in order — and I saw 
that she was actually beaming. He 
gave me a sickly smile, but an effusive 
greeting, as he pulled up a chair for me, 
and together we fairly monopolized the 
fireplace. Aunt Mary kept an eye on 
Polly, now contentedly blinking and 
drowsing on her perch and looking like 
a big, green puffball. 

The door opened for the arrival of 
some belated travelers, among whom 
I recognized a familiar figure — the old 
man whom I had seen miss the ferry! 
He went up to the desk and threw down 
his hat, mopping his brow with a very 
limp and moist handkerchief. He gave 
one look at Polly, then turned to the 
clerk, and for a few moments expostu- 
lated wildly. The clerk talked calmly 
and glanced at us; the old man looked, 
too, and his expression was diabolical. 
After several vigorous shakes of his head 
he went around behind the desk. 

The proprietor! 

Aunt Mary was busy finding out all 
about our companion, from his childhood 
to date. She seemed to approve of him 
most heartily when he said he was from 
Virginia; and upon his giving his name, 
she found he was distinctly connected 
with an old Virginia family she had 
known,— the Clarks. 

Aunt Mary suddenly remembered her 
grievance, and starting up, exclaimed: 

“Dear me! I wonder if the pro- 
prietor has come? Poor Polly looks so 
sleepy and uncomfortable with that 
light shining right in her dear eyes.”’ 

“1 think he has,” replied Mr. Clark, 
to whom Aunt Mary had confided all her 
troubles. ‘‘ Shall we go over and settle 
the question? ”’ 

We strolled over to the desk. The 
proprietor was trying hard to calm him- 
self in the interest of his hotel, but one 
could see he was raging within. As 


Aunt Mary had had her back toward him 
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at the ferry, she was innocent of the 
cause of his wrath. 

“Mrs. Wright, my rules are, ‘No 
dogs or parrots allowed in the rooms.’ 
I am very sorry, but under no con- 
siderations can I break those rules,’’ 
and he shut his mouth with a snap 
emphatic enough to have frightened 
away a weak-kneed person. 

But not Aunt Mary! 

‘“* Now, Mr. Gordon, I am disappointed ! 
I’ve selected such nice sunny rooms, and 
hoped to remain here some time and 
enjoy the good bracing air and bask in 
the sunshine,— the sun— would you 
believe it, Mr. Gordon? — this afternoon 
is the first time I’ve seen the sun tor two 
weeks; and such a glorious sunset it 
was, too. Nothing but rain and fog in 


San Francisco, and I don’t want to go 


back there. I heard that the sun shines 
here every day; that the climate is the 
vesy best in California, and the hotel is 
noted for its excellent service and 
courtesy to its guests; so I came here, 
and here I want to stay.”’ 

Slowly his face relaxed. 

‘“‘ T should like very much to have you 
as our guests, but the Y 

“Oh, yes, I must have my Polly!” 
hastily interrupted Aunt Mary. “I 
should be so lonely without her. Mv 
niece here is really no company to me 
at all, gallivanting around day and night, 
and it is awful to be all alone.’’ Tears 
filled her eyes, and she gave her victim 
a glance that went straight to his heart. 

“There, there! I'll break my rules 
this time, for I, too, know how terrible 
it is to be so lonely.”’ 

Aunt Mary was thinking rapidly, and 
although ‘she wore an aggrieved ex- 
pression, I will wager that she was 
speculating — ‘‘ bachelor or widower? ”’ 

“Thank you! You are verv, very 
kind; we shall be so happy here, I know,”’ 
and Aunt Mary smiled up at him through 
her tears. 

“Mr. Smith,’”’ said the proprietor, 
turning to the clerk, ‘‘ Mrs. Wright has 
rather disconnected rooms — those tower 
rooms are arranged so that the squawking 
of the parrot——” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Aunt Mary, stiffen- 
ing. 


“Talking, I said, Mrs. Wright, talking. 
You know all bright parrots talk early 
in the morning, and the guests might be 
disturbed and complain.”’ 

‘“‘ That’s all you know about parrots!” 
indignantly retorted Aunt Mary. ‘ Why, 
Polly never talks until I take her cage 
cover off, and I don’t do that till eight 
o’clock.’”” Then, remembering her win- 
ning tactics, she resumed, “‘ But of course 
you have been unfortunate in meeting 
ill-behaved parrots. Now my Polly-——” 

“Yes, yes! Your parrot seems quite 
docile, and — here, boy, take this parrot 
to Room 217, and mind — handle her 
gently.” 

Mr. Clark and I long since had had the 
grace to become very much absorbed in 
some souvenir postal cards that adorned 
a rack onthe desk When he suggested 
billiards now, I began at once to justify 
Aunt Marv’s description of me, and 
went “ gallivanting ’’ off with him. 

“Coronado Beach? Why, Coronado 
doesn’t begin to compare with this,” 
reached our ears as we turned into the 
billiard room. I looked back to see 
Aunt Mary being shown into the elevator 
by Mr. Gordon, with the deference due 
a queen, 


The next morning the sun tried its best 
to appear and live up to its reputation 
in those parts; but some ugly clouds 
gradually obscured it, and finally, being 
completely beaten, it sulked for a whole 
week. As it poured, the morning after 
our arrival saw us housed. However, 
Aunt Mary was in a delightful humor; 
everything pleased her. The unpacking 
was done in the shortest time on record. 


The closet being small, she made no 


objection to my hanging her black silk 
on the same hook with her gray one. 
She,even got so reckless as to rummage 
impatiently among her lace ties, not 
caring a whit about mussing them in her 
eagerness to try the effect of a newly 
purchased hand-embroidered one upon 
the black silk, and the effect of the whole 
upon herself. She twisted the tie around 
the collar of the gown and held it up to 
her, then paraded back and forth several 
times before a large cheval-mirror. The 
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result was so pleasing that she didn’t 
even notice that I, in utter astonish- 
ment, had dropped an armful of her 
clothes. 

“It’s a horrid day, Aunty,’ I com- 
plained. 

“Ves, child, I suppose it is, but per- 
haps to-morrow will be better. You must 
make allowances for the season; this 
country never gets rain in the summer, 
and needs it very much now. These 
narrow-minded tourists (I don’t mean 
you, dear) who expect sunshine every 
day are really unbearable and should 
be back East, where the snow and ice 

“But that’s why we came to Cali- 
fornia — to get the sun,’’ I ventured. 

“Surely, now, you too are not going 
tocomplain? How could we have these 
beautiful trees, these gorgeous flowers, 
the lovely green grass, if it were not for 
the rain!’’ she eloquently demanded, 
and then, ‘‘ Now, dear, cheer up and 
make yourself content; amuse yourself 
around the hotel. I’m going now to 
see Mr. Gordon about that head waiter 
who wouldn’t allow me to take Polly’s 
dinner out of the dining-room last night. 
Horrid thing! Mr. Gordon, I’m sure, 
will feel dreadfully bad about it.” 

“Let me go, Aunty,” I suggested, 
“you must be tired after your trip.” 

“Not a bit of it. I never felt better 
in my life, and you never could arrange 
that sort of thing.’”’ And having duly 
snubbed me she sallied forth with a last, 
lingering glance at the black silk, which 
was spread out so carefully on the bed, 
ready to help her in her campaign that 
night. 

At luncheon, as I saw that she had 
lost her bouyancy of the morning, I 
didn’t dare inquire the outcome of her 
interview with Mr. Gordon about the 
head waiter, but judged that Aunt Mary 
had lost. After criticizing everything 
on the menu, and then ordering almost 
everything there was, she volunteered 
the information that ‘‘ Mr. Gordon had 
gone to San Francisco for the day, and 
Polly would have to miss another meal.”’ 

The fact that Polly was already full 
to bursting with hemp and sunflower 
seed was no consolation. 
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Was I sure that she had enough seed? 

Was I sure! Hadn’t I sat for one 
solid hour picking out the seed from 
Aunt Mary’s suitcase? Hadn’t I washed 
and even dried the seed, which had gotten 
smeared with Aunt Mary’s face lotion? 
However, as she was a little dubious 
about the effect of the seed on Polly, she 
hastily finished her dessert and had the 
clerk telephone to the drugstore for a 
fresh supply. 

I left Aunt Mary sitting with her 
embroidery in the lobby awaiting the 
return of Mr. Gordon, while I wandered 
off to the bowling alley. At six o'clock 
I realized with a start that I had just 
two minutes in which to dress for dinner. 
I bounded‘ upstairs and at Aunt Mary’s 
door nearly collided with a waiter carry- 
ing an enormous tray on his head. He 
knocked loudly (surely there was some 
mistake!) and Polly, who always an- 
swered the knocks, shrieked ‘‘ Come in! ”’ 

Could Aunt Mary be ill? 

I slipped in quietly behind the waiter, 
but instead of finding Aunt Mary in bed 
I beheld her already arrayed in her 
dinner toilet, to which she had not only 
added her new tie, but a white belt as 
well. She looked quite festive; and 
although the wide white girdle accen- 
tuated the size of her waist, the effect 
was striking. 

“Put the tray on this little table, 
please,”’ said Aunt Mary, slipping a coin 
into the waiter’s hand. His look of 
hauteur disappeared magically, as he 
deftly felt the size of his tip. 

“ Aren’t you going down to dinner, 
Aunty?” I inquired, after the waiter 
withdrew. 

course Iam! This is for Polly,” 
she replied, beginning at once to serve 
her a teaspoonful of boiled rice, which 
Polly gobbled up in short order. Then 
followed mashed potato, celery, and a 
final course of nuts. 

I went over to the door and casually 
read aloud the posted rules and regula- 
tions. 

“Service to room, 25 cents.” 

“You see no reference to parrots 
there, do you?” gently inquired Aunt 
Mary. 

“ Why, no; but 
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“Well, then, don’t let that worry 
you,”’ she interrupted, ‘and do hurry 
and dress for dinner.”’ 

“But, how did you manage it?” 
I insisted. 

“This afternoon, if you remember, 
I waited to see Mr. Gordon about that 
matter, and — well, I saw him!” she 
replied, as she coyly but deliberately 
winked her eye at me. 


We stayed at the hotel five weeks, 
which cut short our time for the other 
places that we had planned to visit, 
but Aunt Mary didn’t care. 

While dressing on the morning we were 
to depart, my fancy dwelt on the dance 
of the night before and Mr. Clark, whose 
twinkling eyes could look very earnestly 
into one’s,— and I was frightfully late 
for breakfast. 

Aunt Mary had gone down with Polly 
(for whom a special bellboy had been 
detailed), and was just finishing her 
breakfast when I joined her. With a 
parting instruction to hurry, she left 
the dining-room, but not until Mr. 
Clark came to the door and beckoned 
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did I leave my breakfast half finished 
and hurry. 

We looked all over the lobby for Aunt 
Mary, but in vain. The bus was waiting 
at the door and the driver, already late, 
was impatient to start, for there was but 
ten minutes left to make the train, and it 
was a good eight minutes to the station, 
“Hurry up, miss, no time to lose,” 
urged the porter, bundling us uncere. 
moniously out of the door. 

“Where can Aunty be!” I cried in 
dismay, as we ran to the bus. 

“* Look!”’ said Clark, and there was 
Aunty waving frantically to me from the 
bus window. 

“Hurry up, child,’”’ she cried, “ or we 
shall miss the train! ”’ 

I climbed in and was almost overcome 
at what I beheld. Aunt Mary was 
sitting way up in front, wearing an ex- 
pansive smile on her face and an air of 
proprietorship in her manner. Next to 
her, and squeezed up close to the driver’s 
seat, with no possible means of escape, 
sat Mr.Gordon. As he looked sheepishly 
at us from behind Polly’s cage, his 
complete surrender was very apparent, 
He was holding Polly on his lap! 


TRUTH 
By IDA A. HATHORNE 


Thou must be true thyself, 

If thou the truth wouldst teach; 
The soul must overflow, 

If thou another soul wouldst reach; 
It needs an overflow of heart 

To give the lips full speech. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Will the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, but each word of thine 
Will be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life will be 
A great and noble creed. 


KATE SANBORN. AS 


tion which has been so freely be- 

stowed on William De Morgan’s last 
novel, ‘Somehow Good,” the third within 
two years, quite rivalling the volumi- 
nosity of the average woman who works 
up a new story every twelvemonth. 

Especially astonishing is the opinion of 
a reviewer in one of the monthlies de- 
voted entirely to recent literature, who 
says of this maundering, complex, and 
oft-repeated tale, “‘As.a story, certainly, 
it has more coherence, more compactness, 
and more action. It is more up to date, 
without losing that old-fashioned flavor 
which makes Mr. De Morgan’s work so 
delightful.” 

He owns that the story leisurely twists 
itself round and repeats itself, yet fails 
utterly to bore one because he presents 
such a delightfully revised version of the 
affair that one is fascinated into an ab- 
sorbed interest. 

Well, well! The tangled, improbable, 
displeasing plot certainly needs revision, 
not repetition; but I have not yet found 
one reader who was not wearied and worn 
with its circumlocutory inanities. The 
plot, which I will not repeat, is just the old 
worn threadbare French triangle: hus- 
band, wife, and the other man. In this 
case it is the other man first. Through 
five hundred and sixty-five dreary pages 
the author rambles along a while, then 
retraces his steps, the same queer inci- 
dents over and over again, and yet once 
more, when once was too much. He 
incidentally discourses on music and va- 
rious other topics; then wanders aim- 
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lessly about, presenting a variety of 
types, dull, uninteresting creatures, who, 
as he frankly admits, have nothing to do 
with the story. They helped to make 
his book sizable and perhaps salable. 
Desirous of a thrilling ending, for even 
this novel at last comes to a close, he re- 
sorts to melodrama of the cheapest kind. 
As I see it, the novel isimprobable; would 
it had been impossible, and the title 
(though borrowed from Tennyson) is a 
misnomer, for it is Somehow Bad. 
(Henry Holt & Co., $1.75.) 

The New York Evening Post is 
jubilant over the geniusof this same book, 
exclaiming, ‘‘What a relief once in a de- 
cade to come upon a real story, not a mere 
fiction, but an epos, a living, intelligible 
word. What morbidness, what repul- 
siveness, or what sentimentality, would 
belong to the treatment of this theme by 
the ordinary novelist: what would hap- 
pen to it in the hands even of a Hardy,a 
James, or a Meredith. And the book at 
last is ‘as sound, as sweet, as wholesome, 
us wise as any in the range of fiction.’ ”’ 

Take ‘‘this theme,” state it in as few 
words as necessary, and tell me if you con- 
sider it either sound, sweet, wholesome, 
or wise? 


The only claim to originality in ‘The 
History of Aythan Waring,” Violet 
Jacobs’s new book, is the spelling of the 
hero’s name. The tale is interesting and 


agreeably written, and the description of 
country life on the borderline of two 
countries for a man whose mother tongue 
is English had neighbors scarcely a mile 
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away who speak Welsh alone, is well 
given. At times the strange mingling 
of dialect and language is rather discon- 
certing, but on the whole the story holds 
you in a stirring way. (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York, $1.25.) 

From the same publishers, ‘The Story 
of a Beautiful Duchess,’”’ by Horace 
Bleackley, M.A., author of “Some Dis- 
tinguished Victims of the Scaffold,” etc. 
This is every way a delightful book, 
one I can heartily commend; the covers 
and illustrations add charm to the text, 
giving it a most attractive setting; a 
fitting frame for the biography of the 
famous beauty, Elizabeth Gunnung, 
Duchess of Hamilton and Argyll. The 
story is told so naively that it seems but a 
simple life history of a fair woman, whose 
career, whileit had few romantic incidents, 
is one of rare;charm, and pictures one of 
the best women of quality in the Geor- 
gian era. She was also the heroine of 
one of the greatest lawsuits of the cen- 
tury, for the Douglas cause was célébre. 

Her biographer tells us that ‘her mem- 
ory is held in reverence by her descend- 
ants, who still take a deep interest in 
every detail that concerns their fair ances- 
tress. Thus the criticism that has ob- 
jected very properly that too many crea- 
tures of the Walpole period have found 
their ‘little Boswell’ may admit that the 
life of the beautiful duchess should be 
rescued from oblivion.” 

When I read ‘‘ The Flower of Old Japan 
and other Poems,’’ by Alfred Noyes, 
whose former volume of poetry was of the 
genuine sort and deserved the praise given 
by those highest in authority, I found 
that this time he had devoted himself to 
entertaining the children who can enjoy 
and understand a poet’s trips to Wonder- 
land. I also revelled in his rhythmic 
jingle, the merry swing of his fanciful 
imaginings, and looked about till I found 
a sympathetic friend to whom I could 
read aloud some of his musical, mystical 


verses. 


“The road to Old Japan! you cry, 
And is it far or near? 
Some never find it till they die; 
Some find it everywhere: 
The road where restful Time forgets 


His weary thoughts and wild regres 

And calls the golden year 

Back in a fairy dream to smile 

On voung and old a little while. 

Some seek it with a blazing sword, 

And some with old blue plates; 

Some with a miser’s golden hoard; 

Some with a book of dates; 

Some with a box of paints; a few 

Whose loads of truth would ne'er 
pass through 

The first white, fairy gates; 

And, oh, how shocked they are to 
find 

That truths are false when left 
behind. 


Ah, let us follow, follow far 
Beyond the purple seas; 

Beyond the rosy foaming bar, 

The coral reef, the trees, 

The land of parrots, and the wild 
That rolls before the fearless child 
Its ancient mysteries: 

Onward and onward, if we can, 
To Old Japan — to Old Japan.”’ 


Old Japan seems with the poet in this 
dreaming mood to stand for many things, 
or as he interprets it ‘‘an attempt to 
follow the careless and happy feet of 
childhood back into the kingdom of those 
dreams which are the sole reality worth 
living and dying for; those beautiful 
dreams, or those fantastic jests — if any 
care to call them so — for which mankind 
has endured so many triumphant martyr- 
doms that even amidst the rush and roar 
of modern materialism they cannot be 
quite forgotten.”’ 

It belongs, as the Spectator puts it, “ to 
the kind of dreamland which an imagina- 
tive child might construct out of the 
oddities of a willow pattern plate and 
differs from the Lewis Carrol type in a 


certain seriousness behind its fantasy.”’ 


It is perhaps unfortunate to have a 
literal turn of mind, for I have serious 
doubts as to the development of any such 
fantasies in the brain of a normal child by 
the study of an entire dinner or tea set of 
the precious and original dark blue 
willow-pattern. 

The plain tale of the young lovers and 
the irate father in far away China could 
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never suggest such an outpouring of the 
spirit of poesy without much meaning 
under the mellifluous rhymes. As in a 
spell one reads and swings along as in a 
waltz dream, swaying here and there, 
seeing this and that; then closing the 
book, what is remembered ? 

You know how a person under the 
effect of absinthe is entranced by won- 
drously roseate brain pictures; how he 
sees what others could never imagine. 

There is no comparison with the grand 
and stately word-pictures when Coler- 
idge wrote or monologued it under the 
influence of opium; it comes nearer Poe’s 
exquisite verbal music when in his cups. 
Far be it from me to class it with the non- 
sense verses of the two English scholars 
we all delight in, whose drolleries have 
made them immortal. Noyes is always 
in earnest, always the poet with occa- 
sional inspiration, always the master of 
choicest language with which to clothe 
his ideas, and this book for children will 
find many admirers among the grown-ups, 
for it is full of music, beauty, and charm. 
Here Mother Goose and Shakespeare, 
Cock Robin with his murderer and his 
friends, and other favorites of old and 
young are gracefully introduced and 
followed by dainty variations on familiar 
themes; ingenious, unusual, felicitously 
expressed. 

And what odd sights were seen going 
through the gloomy woods with Peach- 
Blossom and Mustard-Seed! 


“‘Then once more along the rare 
Forest-paths we groped our way - 
Here the glow-worm’s league-long 

glare 
Turned the Wild-Thyme night to day. 
There we passedasortofwhale | 
Sixty feet in length or more, 
But we knew it was a snail 
Even when we heard it snore. 


“‘ Often through the glamorous gloom, 
Almost on the top of us, 
We beheld a beetle loom 
Like a hippopotamus; 
Once or twice a spotted toad 
Like a mountain wobbled by, 
With a rolling moon that glowed 
Through the skin-fringe of its eye. 
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“Once a caterpillar bowed 
Down a leaf of Ygdrasil 
Like a sunset-colored cloud 
Sleeping on a quiet hill: 
Once we came upon a moth 
Fast asleep with outspread wings, 
Like a mighty tissued cloth 
Woven for the feet of kings.”’ 


And in “The Hideous Hermit” the 
same magnifying scheme is emplotted, 


“ Hills of topaz, lakes of dew, 
Fairy cliffs of crystal sheen 
Passed we; and the forest’s blue 
Sea of branches tossed between: 
Once we saw a gryphon make 
One soft iris as it passed 
Like the curving meteor’s wake 
O’er the forest, far and fast. 


“ Winged with purple, breathing flame, | 
Crimson-eyed we saw him go, 
Where — ah! could it be the same 
Cockchafer we used to know? 
Valley-lilies overhead, 

High aloof in clustered spray, 

Far through heaven their splendor 
spread, 

Glimmering like the Milky Way.” 


We begin to understand his intense 
delight in all this sort of microscopy in 
verse and after his courteous and appeal- 
ing “Apologia” who would not be* for 

im? 


“Critics, you have been so kind, 
I would not have you think me blind 
To all the wisdom that you preach; 
Yet before I strictlier run 
In straighter lines of chiselled speech, 
Give me one more hour, just one 
Hour to hunt the fairy gleam 
That flutters through this childish 

dream.” 


(The McMillan Co., $1.25 net.) 


“The Inward Light,” by H. Fielding 
Hall, is a further exploitation of the best 
side of Burmese Buddhism; he has pre- 
viously published three other studies of 
the same theme. “The Soul of a 
People,’’ which, we are told, comes very 
near to being an account of the tangible 
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experiences through which the author 
grew to recognize the truth of this faith. 
‘‘A People at School,’’ which treats of the 
_ Burmese before annexation, and of the 
ways in which it has affected them. 
‘The Hearts of Men,” again almost like 
a bit of personal confession; a man’s 
seeking for the three great essentials: 
‘“‘a reasonable theory of the universe, a 
workable and working code of conduct, 
a promise in the after life that gives one 
something to desire, to really hope for, 
and work to gain.” 

' Mr. Hall has lived many years in 
Burma and becoming deeply interested 
in Buddhism has devoted his life to 
learning its inner meaning. It is not 
concerned with revelation, is man’s own 
discovery of the inward light, and must 
be found by man in hisown soul. There 
is a thread of story on which are strung 
expositions of old world truths and 
much that is impressive in Eastern phi- 
losophy. It is a book to read aloud or to 
think over when alone, and the choice of 
words makes the text at times almost 
musical; I do not assume to understand 
all that is presented, neither do I find 
much strength or help. The words which 
form the title are to be found in ‘Some 
Sayings from the Upanishads,’’ trans- 
lated by Dr. L. D. Barnett. 

Do you get much from them? 

‘“‘What is Self? It is the Man-Soul 
made of Understanding between the 
Breaths; the Inward. Light within the 
‘Heart. He becometh an Understanding 
Dream and fareth beyond this World.”’ 

We have been accustomed to think of 
Nirvana as being absorbed “into the 
great Infinite” as ‘‘the dewdrop falls into 
the shining sea,”’ only another way of ex- 
pressing annihilation or death. Now we 
learn that it is the opposite of all these 
things. ‘It is the realization of self in a 
greater, grander self than ever we have 
dreamed of; it means a fuller, more glori- 
ous life than the world gives us now.”’ 

Regarding Immortality, we are told 
that ‘‘Life is from without. It is not a 
prisoner held in bondage in an earthly 


cage from which, when the bar breaks, » 


it flees. Life lives forever. Each body 
passes, and from its dust are built our 
new bodies greater and stronger, better 
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able to perform than behests of the greater 
spirit.” ‘‘The soul is immortal alwa 
but the body, that stream of bodies which 
began so far back, we cannot see it, and 
come through our parents to ourselves, 
may suddenly be stopped.”’ Death he 
calls the Great Romance. That does not 
throw any light on the great mystery of 
life and death. I can more easily agree 
with the last quotation I shall offer. 

“Life comes forever from the Power 
House of God. .Where is that House? 
No one can tell. What does it matter to 
the light. And when the lamp is broken 
and the light suddenly goes out what is 
become of the energy that made it glow? 
Does it wander homeless in the void? Is 
it gone to judgment because the light was 
dim? That is a parable of life.”’ 

There is a vagueness and lack of schol- 
arly equipment about some of his state- 
ments, assuming, for instance, that the 
Book of Ecclesiastes was written by King 
Solomon, although the book was far later 
than his time: He states that the body 
of Buddha has recently been found! 
“Think of it — after two thousand and 
five hundred vears they found untouched 
the mortal remains of him who first in the 

world’s history taught the crowning 
virtues.”’ 

One keen critic complains that he sup- 
poses the plural of Mussulman to be 
Mussul-men. 

To me the book is too fulsome in its 
praise of what strikes the average reader 
as a beamy, unsubstantial dream. 

(Macinillan Co., $1.75.) 


Since the death of Augustus Saint 
Gaudens, in August, 1907, the tributes 
to his greatness, originality, and genius 

have been innumerable — showing the 
fullest appreciation of his achievements, 
‘and heartfelt grief at the loss of such a 
delightful many-sided friend. Brother 
sculptors, artists, musicians, literary men, 
politicians, every one who had the privi- 
lege of knowing the man and his work 
-hastened to do him honor and speak of 
‘the superiority of his art. 
'» Some emphasize the fact that St. 
‘Gaudens was the first ‘“‘to .break awav 
from hidebound academic notions, and 
effected harmonious combination of facts 
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portrait statue in this 
country. 


BOOKS AS I SEE THEM 


and ideas. Others dwell on his power 
for expressing in plaster or bronze the 
actual living, almost breathing person- 
ality of the subject, the character, and 
individuality. 

The Farragut, by which he made him- 
self known as a sculptor to the people of 
the United States, a figure that almost 
pulsates with life; the real commander, 
giving a sense of salt air and naval life, 
and the figures in bas-relief on pedestal 
and bench ‘‘are almost as important a 
part as the statue itself.’’ We forget it 
is only a statue and the sailor, who was 
also a modest hero and always a genile- 
man. 

The Lincoln, in Lin- 


coln Park, Chicago, is 
considered the greatest 


Kenyon Cox 
speaks of that august 
figure, “‘ grandly digni- 
fied, austerely simple, 
sorrowfully human.”’ 

The great equestrian 
group of the Sherman . 
monument, a perfect 
erect figure, the Gen- 
eral as we knew him, 
led onward by a winged 
figure of Victory. 

This should be es- 
pecially admired, ‘‘for 
it successfully solves the 
most difficult problem 
of composing two sep- 
arate masses in a unit.” 

To many the finest and most original 
of all his work is the Shaw Memorial in 
Boston. Mayor McClellan says of these 
four monuments, ‘‘They tell us, as can 
neither written nor spoken words, of the 
cause for which our fathers fought and 
lived and died, the epic in bronze of the 
life struggle of our country for the tri- 
umph of principle.”’ 

In the Deacon Chapin, of Springfield, 
we have his ideal embodied of New Iing- 
land Puritanism. 

In the Luxembourg in Paris is his won- 
derful symbolic figure, the bronze Amor- 
Caritas. 

The most impressive work of this class 
is the Adams monument, where sits ‘“‘a 


The Adams Monumtent, by St. Gaudens 
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mysterious, sphinxlike presence, strange 
and massive, with something of terror, 
but more of solemn dignity and beauty.”’ 
‘“A shrouded, hooded, deeply brooding 
figure, rigid with contemplation, still 
with an eternal stillness her soul rapt 
from her body on some distant quest. Is 
she Nirvana? Is she the Peace of God? 
She has been given many names — her 
maker would give her none. Her mean- 
ing is mystery; she is the everlasting 
enigma.” 

We must allude to a sonnet by Richard 
Watson Gilder, to be found in the March 
Atlantic, in memory of St. Gaudens, 
who loved music the very best; that 
which expresses the 
otherwise unexpressed, 
and is a voice from 
heaven. It is entitled 
“Music beneath the 
Stars,’’ and recalls the 
musical Sunday after- 
noons at the sculptor’s 
New York studio. 

Houghton and Mifflin 
devoted to St. Gau- 
dens’s honor a mag- 
nificent volume con- 
taining twenty-four 
photogravure illustra- 
tions, showing the 
varied and impressive 
work: the text pre- 
pared by Royal Cor- 
tissoz, who has long 
been a critic and ad- 
mirer of this immortal 
sculptor. There is no more valuable col- 
lection of illustrations of his genius than 
in this book. (Price, $7.50.) 


Ernest Knaufft, in the Review of 
Reviews, writes: ‘‘Saint Gaudens found 
American sculpture a weed, he left it a 
flower. He learned from France thor- 
ough methods of technique; from Italy 
he imbibed the spirit of the Renaissance, 
yet without imitation and without any 
display of obtrusive originality, and with 
rare taste and indomitable industry. 

‘“ We pass naturally from this eminent 
sculptor to the Famous Painters of Am- 
erica, by J. Walker McSpadden, begin- 
ning with Benjamin West, who made his 
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brushes from pussy’s tail and used his 
mother’s washing indigo for blue, and 
red and yellow pigments, given him by 
Indians, as his other colors. Why he is 
styled ‘The Painter of Destiny’ we can- 
not understand, but the history of his 
experiences in Europe and at home are 
full of interest.’”’” He profoundly inter- 
ested the artistic thought of his own day; 
he made of his studio a center of instruc- 
tion, to which the younger artists of 
England and America eagerly came; he 
criticized wisely and yet so helpfully that 
he developed the best qualities of all witk 
whom he came in contact; finally he was 
a man of kindly bearing, yet of so com- 
manding personality and reputation, that 
his pupils harked back to him with pride 
formore than half of the ensuingcentury.”’ 

All the chapters of this book are in- 
tensely interesting, if it were possible to 
enlarge on each one, but we can only 
mention John Singleton Copley, the 
painter of early gentility; Gilbert Stuart, 
the painter of presidents; George Inness, 
the painter of nature’s moods; Elihu 
Vedder, the painter of the mystic, Wins- 
low Homer, the painter of seclusion; 
John LaFarge, the painter of experiment; 
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Whistler, the painter of protest; Sargent, 
the painter of portraits; E. A. Abbey, 
the painter of the past; William Merritt 
Chase, the painter of precept. These 
characterizations are most enlightening, 
and each represents volumes of criticism 
to one who is familiar with the art of 
these great men. This is a well-written 
book, of value to all readers, but espe. 
cially desirable for beginners in the study 
of art. (Published by T. Y. Crowell & 
Company. Price, $2.50.) 


“Flower o’ the Orange and other Tales 
of Bygone Days,’”’ by Agnes and Edgerton 
Castle, contains seven tales of love, an 
adventure written in the usual clever 
style of these authors, so accomplished 
in the detail of the ancient swash- 
buckling days. Some of the chapters 
are genuine adventures of lovemaking, 
others dwell upon duels and disguises, 
The book is a capital one for the traveler, 
a most desirable gift for a steamer’s deck, 
as there is no continuous thread of nar- 
rative, while each chapter is sufficiently 
engrossing to pass away the monotonous 
hours of the ocean transit. (McMillan 
Company. Price $1.50.) 


TRIOLET 


By STACEY E. BAKER 


If I were a dealer in dreams, and you 


Came bargaining there to see, 


I swear that your wishes would all come true — 


If I were a dealer in dreams, and you 


Came bargaining there with your eyes of blue 


To cozen the heart of me! 


If I were a dealer in dreams, and you 


Came bargaining there to see. 
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NEW ENGLAND’S GREAT ENTERPRISES 
THE BOSTON ELEVATED RAILWAY COMPANY 


By RAYMOND WARNER 


ary efforts of the year is the thesis 

written by Mr. A. E. Pinanski, of 
the Harvard Law School, in competition 
for the Baldwin prize of One Hundred 
Dollars offered by the National Municipal 
League for the best essay on municipal 
relations. Mr. Pinanski chose for his 
theme ‘The Street Railway System of 
Metropolitan Boston,’’ and his very able 
treatise was judged worthy the coveted 
honor he sought. 

Transportation problems are varied and 
intricate, and the author, a Boston gentle- 
man, carefully fortified his conclusions by 
an exhaustive study of official reports, 
public documents, monographs, and mag- 
azine articles by authoritative writers, 
newspaper articles, and discussions pub- 
lished during the past thirty-eight years, 
and interviews with public and corpora- 
tion officials and with private individuals 
who have had occasion to make a special 
study of the local transportation system, 
and when this data is scanned it presents 
a tremendous array of recognized authori- 
ties. 

The nature of the undertaking cannot 
be even approximately imagined by the 
man who possesses the ordinary amount of 
information regarding this subject and 
Mr. Pinanski’s thesis has commanded the 
admiration of the best experts. It is not 
often that a young man can cope with so 
weighty a matter and be found guilty at 
the outcome of so little that can afford 
good reason for criticism, for temptations 
to ‘play to the gallery”’ at the expense of 
taste and good judgment beset him on 
every side, in this day when it is quite a 
popular fad to assail large corporations. 

Mr. Pinanski interestingly traces the 
rapid development of the street railway 
idea as a projection of tramway, calls 
attention to the fact of the saving of 
power by permanent rail through the 
streets —an American invention — and 
marks the changes wrought in Boston in 


| MONG the most remarkable liter- 


particular, its suburbs and the park 
system, in the early days of the horse 
cars. 

As charters were freely granted with 
the idea that competition would best keep 
companies within bounds, it was not long 
before there was a constant clash between 
systems running over one rail, and this 
state of affairs led to combinations in the 
West End Company in 1887, resulting in 
better service. From the first the new 
transportation projects proved fine in- 
vestments, until, at the time just men- 
tioned, ten thousand horses were in use 
and the number of cars passing through 
the narrow streets of the heart of the 
business section, naturally presenting 
a puzzle for successful operation because 
of the position of the common and public 
garden, caused serious congestion, for 
which a remedy must be found, and the 
installation of electric power in 1889 was 
the first step in the right direction. 

Accelerated speed broadened the scope 
of activity, increased patronage, opened 
new suburbs, and boomed real estate. 
People rode more and lived at a distance 
from business, demanding more and 
better facilities for rapid transit, and to 
accomplish this desired end, the subway 
under the common was authorized in 
1893-1894, its construction was com- 
menced in 1895, opened in part for traffic 
in 1897 and as a whole in 1898 at a cost of 
$4,350,000. 

The Massachusetts system of street 
railway surface lines has been developed 
under a law having three peculiar fea- 
tures: (a) a revocable franchise; (6) an 
effective prohibition of stock watering; 
(c) an effective system of franchise taxes, 
and the effect of this lawis carefully noted. 
After a time competition failing to regu- 
late satisfactorily, single ownership was 
found to be the solution of the difficulty, 
the necessity for a second subway under 
Washington Street was apparent, and the 
work has rapidly progressed until the 
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date of formal opening is not far distant. 

In 1897 the promoters of the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company bought a 
charter from original owners and secured 
amendments from the legislature render- 
ing the construction of an elevated line 
financially possible by allowing the ele- 
vated line to lease the West End system 
and use the subway and also secure the 
surplus earnings of the surface lines, the 
company to pay a tax of seven eighths of 
one per cent on its gross income, provided 
that the dividend on its shares does not 
exceed six per cent. In case dividends 
should exceed that figure, then there must 
be an additional amount paid in taxes 
equal to the excess. The Railroad Com- 
missioners have full control over all 
matters touching transfers, etc. 

The author gives much space to the 
development of the plans and agreements 
between the Elevated Railway Company 
and the city authorities and state legisla- 
ture relating to the rental of the subways 
and East Boston tunnel and by inference 
from his statements the company ap- 
pears in a most favorable light in its ready 
compliance with regulations-:imposed in 
. regard to this and other things even when 

it would appear that some points might 
have been contended against successfully 
had the management pursued a course in 
securing legal support of apparent rights. 
But instead of attempting this, the com- 
pany acquiesced, met both letter and 
spirit with the utmost frankness, and 
when it differed with the legislature in any 
way, first complied with conditions de- 
manded and then came before that bodv 
with clean hands and asked a considera- 
tion of reasons why a different course 
should be pursued, notably in the matter 
of relaying surface tracks on Tremont 
Street to aid in handling the immense 
shopping traffic. When this was refused, 
the company set itself to the task of 
rendering the best service possible with the 
handicap of bad conditions, and has suc- 
ceeded most remarkably. 

After painstaking investigation into the 
affairs of the Boston Elevated Railroad 
Company and its connection with the city 
and the commonwealth, Mr. Pinanski 
sums up in the following language: 

“In spite of remarks to the contrary 
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(for there will always be those persons 
who are too ready to attack public service 
corporations), it must be admitted that 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company 
to-day puts its great resources and facili. 
ties at the service of the public in the most 
efficient way, and in absolute good faith, 
The position which it now holds in the 
community may be attributed in a large 
degree to the high standard of its officials, 
who have endeavored to meet all ques. 
tions in a public-spirited way. The com- 
pany has continued its liberal policy 
towards its employees in respect to their 
wages, as well as in other matters. It is 
only because of this fact that we are able 
to say that the street railway employees 
of the Boston company compare favor- 
ably with those of any other large city in 
the world, in matters of politeness and 
efficiency, and some enthusiasts say that 
the standard of the employees is unsur- 
passed in any other city. In continuing 
the policy of introducing semi-convertible 
cars to parts of the urban and suburban 
system which will properly admit of their 
use, the Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany is continuing the traditions of the 
Hub’s leadership in street railroading. 
These cars, involving the latest improve- 
ments in construction, are characterized 
by an easy access arrangement, the open- 
ing and closing of the doors by compressed 
air power under control of the motorman, 
folding cabs in which the motorman 
operates the car free from the jostling 
and comments of the passengers, and the 
most improved and modern system of 
ventilation. Thus it seems that the city 
of Boston at the present time has very 
little cause for complaint. The last 
report of the Boston Elevated Railway 
Company shows that eleven per cent of 
its net earnings are returned to the city in 
taxes and other assessments. That is a 
better dividend to the municipality than 
is given by any of the municipally 
operated roads in Europe, including 
Glasgow. The road gives good service, 
has no water in its stock, pays dividends 
to its stockholders, and pays the city 
(which has none of the expense or trouble 
of management) for the privilege of doing 
business, a million and a half dollars a 
year.” 
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and its prosperity is the investor. 

He must always be in part, at least, 
a bull on the situation. However severe 
the test which has tried his patience and 
his courage he always expects his good 
investments to maintain their present 
value or rise to the level of greater pros- 
perity. 

The average investor buys securities 
with the idea in mind that he will always 
keep them. 

It is not an investment for a month or 
a year, but one which shall remain un- 
changed until the stated time for its ex- 
istence expires. This is not by any 
means the course followed in the ma- 
jority of investments, but it is and should 
be the expectation when the investment 
is made. 

Taken in a natural sequence the savings 
bank is the first in the list of investments 
because it enables a small sum of money 
to bring a good return. It is so con- 
trolled by law that its own investments 
must be conservative, rendering the pro- 
tection to its depositors very great. 
Following in this sequence are stocks of 
corporations which require initial invest- 
ments larger than the savings banks, but 
smaller than a third class, which includes 
bonds and mortgages. 

These three classes cover a large part 
of the field of investment, and form the 
three steps commonly taken by an in- 
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By GEORGE HUDSON 


vestor as his resources increase and his 
scope of action broadens. 

It is the intention to furnish in this 
column those facts which shall bring out 
most clearly the safer channels of invest- 
ment, and to keep as far as possible from 
the rocks and shoals of worthless offerings 
and purely speculative ventures where 
an opportunity of apparent great gain is 
minimized by many chances of loss. 
Such ventures do not come into the field 
of investment, and while they most fre- 
quently feed and fatten on the small in- 
vestor, should, in reality, always be 
avoided by him. 

There is always a commendable spirit 
of patriotism manifested by the patron 
of home industries, and this has been very 
prevalent in New England. The reserve 
capital has, however, outstripped the 
field of investment, and foreign invest- 
ments have of necessity been sought. 
New England to-day shows a remarkable 
list of investment stocks of mills, banks, 
steam and electric roads, and light and 
power companies whose stability is un- 
questioned. A large amount of these 
has been absorbed by investors, transfers 
are few, and quotations of values difficult 
to ascertain. These stocks return on the 
purchase price from three to four per cent 
without great opportunity for enhancing 
value. The treasurers of such corpora- 
tions have a list of names of people who 
stand ready to purchase any stock com- 
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ing out, through the settlement of an es- 
tate or other offering. This condition 
is normal, as capital seeks the best invest- 
ments, thus increasing the price and 
lowering the percentage of return. Those 
early investors who acquired their hold- 
ings at a smaller figure receive a satis- 
factory return or may sell to one to 
whom the security offered is a greater 
attraction than the percentage of return. 

But with increasing prosperity there 
is new,capital seeking investment, either 
new capital acquired through trade or 
that released by a sale of former holdings. 

The wise selection of investments is the 
cornerstone of independence, even in the 
broadest sense where our investment is 
our energy or our capabilities. The pur- 
chase of the securities of new industries 
frequently offers the greatest opportunity 
for gain because the attendant uncer- 
tainty of what is new makes such an in- 
vestment less sought. The individual 
with $100 of new capital to invest is a 
factor in the world, because a thousand 
such working in unison may found a bank 
or builda mill. The loss of capital to this 
_ Class, through unwise or unscrupulous 
promoters, is equally disastrous to them- 
selves and to the world. Such losses are 
usually sustained by following sensational 
advertising, offering returns which should 
never be expected from any legitimate 
enterprise. Our best bond and brokerage 
houses offer first high-grade securities 
which return from three and one half to 
five and one half per cent annually on 
the purchase price, second semi-specula- 
tive stocks whose values can be enhanced 
and dividends increased by the develop- 
ment of the industry. The investor, 
whose opportunity of acquiring new cap- 
ital is limited should make only those in- 
vestments which afford great security to 
capital. i 

One whose trade furnishes annually 
additional capital for investment may in 
part invest in those securities which offer 
greater chance of gain. Drawing a line 


between these two classes is not so neces- 
sary, and the great tendency is to combine 
the favorable points of each. But be- 
vond these is the sea of speculation and 
hazard where shipwreck is common, al- 
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though there is always the chance of] 
bringing in the treasure ship. 

This latter side of finance is always 
enticing, and few people pass through life 
without “having a try” at the quick 
gains offered there. Occasionally some 
one wins, takes his money and leaves 
such things alone afterward, and that one 
is an incentive to a hundred more who 
try and fail. 

It is far easier to win a dollar betting 
on the weight of a load of hay than to 
earn a dollar loading the wagon, but some 
one always has to load the wagon after. 
ward to pay the bet. 

The motive behind all financial writings 
should be to advise in a manner that will 
assist in safeguarding the reserves of the 
people. 

Finance is not taught in our schools, 
and thousands of people dependent upon 
the income of a very limited principle are 
ignorant of the relative value of different 
kinds of securities. 

A bond could once be regarded as a 
preferred investment, as a mortgage. 
Bonds were bought because they were a 
first claim upon the assets of a corpora- 
tion. To-day there are many bonds 
which differ from stock only in name. 
Yet the bonds are held by people who 
believe they own first mortgage bonds. 
There are scores of people who could with 
great advantage look over their list of 
securities and ask some reputable banker 
or broker the value and stability of their 
investments. 

It is remarkable the number of people 
who know little or nothing about the 
properties in which their money is in- 
vested. These people can without ex- 
pense to themselves consult some banker 
of high standing and learn whether or not 
they own securities which are regarded as 
secure. 

It is intended in this column to discuss 
the merits of investments, both the gilt- 
edge bonds and stocks and those reput- 
able stocks which have good speculative 
values. 

We will also devote whatever space is 
necessary to answering inquiries from 
readers regarding any financial matters 
of interest. 
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Mail Order Drusgsgists 


@We have Quick Delivery Service to all pointsin New England. This service 
is familiar to our patrons through its successful workings in previous years. 
Prescriptions sent to us by Mail, Telephone, or Telegraph are filled and for- 


warded promptly. 
@This is only possible because of the very extensive stock of drugs carried by us in our 
two stores. Eight telephones in operation. A large corps of prescription clerks who do 
nothing but fill prescriptions. Special uniformed messengers to all important trains leaving 
the city; also to each express office. The filling of prescriptions is our specialty, and we 
save you every moment's delay that is possible. You secure the highest quality of drugs. 
absolutely fresh, and extra care in compounding. At our Copley Square Store ask for a 
Free Souvenir complimentary to the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


T. METCALF CO, Mass. 


Provision Chamber 
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the Chill init” 


Ask for a Booklet on 
The ** White Mountains ’”’ 


COLD, GLEAMING, GLISTENING 
SNOW WHITE 


“STONE WHITE” 


THESE REFRIGERATORS HAVE DUPLEX CIR. 


CULATION; ARE SCIENTIFIC IN CONSTRUCTION 
— SURE TO PRODUCE ECONOMIC RESULTS 


Manufactured Only by 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY NASHUA, N.H. 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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readers that‘‘ Madein New England ”’ 
means something,— that it is a good 
deal more than a plausible catchword. 

The New England States are foremost 
in all manner of legislation that aims to 
protect both the laborer and the con- 
sumer. Much of this is of a kind that 
exacts heavy expenditures on the part 
of manufacturers and. dealers, and 
the men who obey these laws would seem 
to be entitled to the support and en- 
couragement of those who make them 

. and benefit by them. 

New England, for example, is years 
ahead of the rest of the country in the 
regulation of child-labor. But there is 
a great deal of minor work for which, in 
consequence, the New England factories 
must pay more than their competitors 
from other districts. 

The strong laws that obtain throughout 
New England in regard to the sanitary 
condition of factories and mills afford an 
argument that appeals more obviously 
to the selfish interests of the consumer. 

Goods that are the product of clean, 
wholesome shops are certainly to be pre- 
ferred to those coming from districts 
where the requirements are less exacting 
and the inspection less rigorous. In this 
germ-wise generation we should all ap- 
preciate the value and the protection to 
our homes and children of the conditions 
that are required of all New England 
shops and mills. 
te Over-capitalization, dishonest promot- 
ing schemes, ‘“‘high finance,” and the 
evils that follow in the train of these too- 
prevalent conditions, are held to a strict 


T is our sincere desire to convince our 


account among us. Can any intelligent 
person doubt that the consumer pays the 
bills for all these latter-day luxuries? 

All this is worth a great deal. There 
is only one way to do business. Pay an 
honest price for honest goods made by an 
honest factory and sold by a reputable 
dealer,— and make and sell your own 
goods in exactly the same way. That 
is what “‘Made in New England”’ means! 

Almost every New England purchaser 
is also a seller, and the application of the 
Golden Rule will not injure his own busi- 
ness. The habit of buying in the home 
market which he helps to establish by his 
patronage of the home concerns will soon 
begin to show in the increased footings of 
his own order-books. 

When two men who live in the same 
city and do business on the same street, 
one of them a clothing manufacturer and 
the other a hatmaker, walk down town 
together to buy a hat and coat, and the 
coatmaker buys a foreign-made hat and 
the hatmaker a foreign-made coat, and 
then they sit down together for a little 
snack and begin to discuss ‘‘hard times” 
and the business situation in New Eng- 
land, it would seem as though it ought 
not to require a very deep economist to 
set them right. 

I do not, myself, at all deprecate the 
sentimental side of this question. I am 
very proud of our New England industries. 

There are few more pleasant sights 
anywhere than the mills and factories 
of our own section. Dotted along the 
banks of our streams with their little 
hamlets about them, each with its school 
and its church, and not infrequently other 

(Continued on page viii) 
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NOW FOR 


Steamers chartered for excursions, fishin 
parties. Fine excursion pavilion at Pebble 


The White 
Mountains 


through July, stopping at the 
leading resorts. All expenses in- 
cluded 


$24.00 up > 


If you’ ve been to the mountains, inquire about our con” 
ducted tours to Lake Lake Champlain, and the Adi 
oadacks, or to the Thousand Islands, Montreal, and bec: 
Anyway — Call or send for our tour book. Special semi- 
weekly tours to the White Mountains during September. 


NASON-RUSSELL CO. 
177 Washington Street 


WATER SUPPLY FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED 


No elevated tank to freeze 
or leak. Tank Loeeal in 
cellar. Any pressure up to 
60 pounds. 

The ideal fire protection 
Send for illustrated Cata- 
logue 

Letour Engineers figure 
out your needs 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY 


Bostop 


The Most 


COMFORTABLE 
SHOES 


For Women’s Wear 


are Juliet’s Oxfords and Old Ladies’ 
Balmorals with Pneumatic Cushion 
Rubber Heels Attached 


This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel 
seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion of the Heel. A suc- 
tion chamber to walk upon, making the only Rubber 
Heel that Will Not Slip on Wet or Polished Surfaces. 
Your dealer has them. If not, write us, sending his 
name, and we will make it easy for you to get them. 


Pneumatic Cushion Rubber Heel Co. 
19 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


, or pleasure 
h, Kineo. 


For information address 


C. J. ROBINSON, Gen. Mgr., Greenville Junction, Me. 


43 SOUTH MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
| 
TEAMERS to 
Halifax, Hawkes- 
bury and Char- 
1ottetown, several trips each week 
during the summer season, are patronized year 
after year by pleasure seekers, as this time 
proven line is the shortest and cheapest route 
od to the most desirable vacation spot in America. 
For first-class passenger and freight service, connecting | | The ships are commodious ocean vessels; have 
with all trains, and running round trips to all points on the finest passenger a tion, are f 
MOOSEHEAD LAKE cious staterooms, large promenade decks, and an 
. uns cuisine. They point the way to 
travet vin the the glorious Maritime Provinces, offering abund- 
GOBURN STEAMBOAT COMPANY =: the den the 
UATAHDIN MAROUERITE drives, lakes and streams, where 
COMET TWILIGHT REINDEER PRISCILLA the gamey trout are tempted 
by the fisherman's “fy. 


Send Stamp for Colored Map, Booklet, and Folders 
A. W. PERRY, Gen. 
68 Commercial Wharf - - Boston, Mass. 


In writing advertisers please mention se tains Magazine 
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institutions of a public and _ beneficent 
nature, they seem to be the very embodi- 
ments of thrift and wholesome ideals. 

Labor difficulties are few and far between. 
Good wages prevail, the moral conditions 
are high and the whole indicates a civiliza- 
tion that any nation at any time of the 
world’s history might well envy, and few, 
if any, have ever equaled. 

A prominent visitor to New England 
recently said, “‘I have read a good deal here 
and there about the decadence of New 
England, but nowhere have I seen so much 
that interested and delighted me, particularly 
in the thrift, prosperity, and good order of 
the manufacturing community.” 


( Continued in August) 


PATENTS PROTECT YOUR IDEAS 


Patents Secured or No Fee Charged 
CALL OR WRITE 


ELMER C. RICHARDSON 
37 TREMONT SIREET - - BOSTON 


ASSOCIATED WITH A RELIABLE FIRM AT WASHINGTON 


? 
~ 


At the terminus of the Eustis branch, Phillips and enciiey R. R. 


GREEN’S FARM AND COTTAGES 
An ideal location for a summer's outing. Excellent pond and brook 
fishing near by. Stage or automobile to Eustis, Flagstaff,and buckboards 
to all ‘parts of the Dead River Country. All table supplies from our 
own gardens. Address 


ALBION SAVAGE . Stratton, Maine 


WE HAVE WHAT YOU WANT AT THE 
CROW’S — AND PRIVATE LODGES On 
OSEHEAD LAKE 


Located on Sandy “<9 conceded to offer some of the finest fishing in 
Northern Maine. Quiet, homelike, restful, every comfort. Foot of 
Burnt Jacket Mountain in the woods. Our own launch meets rom at 
Greenville Junction, and it’s a half hour to the Crow's Nest. Ad 

FRED D. BIGNEY, Greenville, Maine. 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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The Social and Scenic Centre ite 
of the White Mountains 
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Hotel and Cottages 


AND 


Maplewood Cottage 


Open June to October 


Elevated Location 

Dry Invigorating Air 

Grand Mountain Views 

Liberal Management 

Excellent Cuisine and Service 

Fresh Milk and Vegetables from 
Maplewood Farm 

Pure Mountain Spring Water 

Modern Conveniences 

No Hay Fever or Malaria 

PRIVATE COTTAGES TO RENT 


MAPLEWOOD 18-HOLE GOLF LINKS 


Have a range of 5,300 yards, and are unsurpassed 
in the State. 

There are FOUR S COURTS and GOODE 

BASEBALL GROUNDS on the premises. 


MAPLEWOOD CASINO 


Contains Reading-room, Writing-rooms, Ladies§ 
and Gentlemen’s Billiard and Pool Rooms, Bowling§ 
Alleys, Souvenir Store, Golf Supplies, Spacious 
Ball Room and Theatre. Open Fireplaces, wide 
Balconies overlooking Golf Links and Ball Grounds 
and affording fine views of the Mountains. 


AUTOMOBILES and GARAGE 


Autos to rent and electricity and gasoline 
supplied. Repairs. 


MAPLEWOOD COTTAGE 


Nearly opposite the hotel, furnishes, at moderate 
cost, good accommodation for 145 guests, with aa 
acceptable table and all the social advan 
and recreations of Maplewood Hotel. 


LEON H. CILLEY, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., until 
May fifteenth. Later, Maplewood, N. H 
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DON’T 
SHOOT OR FISH 


Gatil you write for my free illustrated book. Big 
square tail trout. Lake trout and salmon. Good 
fy-fishing guaranteed every day the entire season. 
Mocea, deer, black bear, and bird shooting. 


Maine 


a J. G. HARLOW 
Dead River 
West Carry Peas 


No better trout fishing lies out of doors than in 
s beautiful body of water. Built close to nature's 
and well adapted to give perfect satisfaction 
sportsmen, these camps are the real thing. Easily 
via Somerset Ry. For particulars address 
NES BROS., BINGHAM, MAINE 
MOSQUITO NARROWS CAMP 


ng and Bartlett Lakes 


DEEP IN THE MAINE WILDS 


Trout, Salmon and Togue abound in nearby waters. The 
Rulled. grouse an’ where deer and bear are numer- 
= os and other small game is abundant. 

ra family outing, where pine-laden breezes 
feet above sea level. 


NO HAY FEVER 


"HARRY M. PIERCE 


KING AND BARTLETT LAKES 
SPENCER, MAINE 
hing up te date 
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COMPLETE OUTFITS OF 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 


FOR ALL WATERS 


Dame, Stoddard & Co. 
374 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


Catalog on Application 


Fred C. N. Parke 


TAXIDERMIST 


Greenville Junction, Maine 
Branches at Northeast Carry and eprentes 
Open October ist to December 1 


A complete line of DEN adieiaseneet as well as 
HEADS, SKINS, BIRDS, FUR RUGS, and NOVELTIES, 
made from deer and moose feet, such as Hall Seats, Smok- 
ing Tables, Gun Racks, Stools, and small useful souvenirs. 

All taxidermy done by thoroughly to be relied upon 
experts. Your work promptly attended to. 

Goods forwarded on approval if desired, and backed by 
our,guarantee of workmanship and excellence. 
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STONES’ CAMPS 
T MOSQUITO NARROWS, LAKE MOXIE, ME. | ee 
| 
| 
erate 
h an 
mcelient spring water. Reached via rail and stage to 
Then buckboard to camp. 
H Bveryt 
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Who Has Not Heard of the Famous 


NORTHEAST CARRY 
AT MOOSEHEAD LAKE 


| 


WHAT HO! FISHING, AND HBAL 
PLENTY, COME T 


aes OUTLET Hous 
AND CAMPS 


Wi arnt k Located at the east outlet of Moosehead Lake | 


F. The point from which you start on world-famous "The very ‘best of 
pacman Everything up to the minute for the | and late fishing and big game hunting. 


and lover of outing. Excellent steamer 
service. Large number of record fish caught from the place while here. d for ee 


the wharf, right at the door. Address Charles E. Urlson, Proprietor 
T. B. SNOW, Northeast Carry, Me. MOOSEHEAD 


GOING AND COMING STOP AT PORTLAND 
AND 


The WEST END HOT 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE UNION STATION 
@ Break up railroad monotony and rest over night 
@ Near enough to depot so you can have time for a fine meal 
@ Best of service. Our porter meets all trains 
@ All interesting points in Casco Bay within easy read 
Rates (American plan) $2.50 to $4.50 per day 


Vegetab'es and supplies from our own farm 


H. M. CASTNER, Prop. Opp. Union Station PORTLAND, ME. 


For Liquor and 
- Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 


> 


U i skilfully and successfully administered by 
| medical specialists for the past 28 years 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
ortiand, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Plainfield, 2658. College Ave, Greenboro, N.C. Providence, R. I. 
West Haven Conn, Des Moines, In. Omaha, Neb. Puts elphia, Pa. Toronto, Ont Can. 
ash nD. OCrabOrchard, Ky. Cor. Cass &25th Sts. Broad St. Winnipeg, Ma 


w in 
211 Capitol St. Lexington, Mass. North Conway, N.H. siesetebate Pa. London, Engiaca 
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COME TO INDIAN POND CAMPS. es “Mountain climbing galore. Everything for 


Vegetables fr Indian Farm. The best of hunting in season. Ad 
M. J. MARR, Moosehead, Me. 


THE FAMOUS 


WEST OUTLET CAMPS 


GILBERT & COOMBS, Proprietors 


IT’S AT KINEO — 


Where the healthiest, happiest sort of an 
outing is offered—with fishing, hunting 
canoeing, golf, tennis, mountain climbing; 
camping out and scores of other delights. 


| The Ideal Vacation Region 


Just across Moosehead Lake from Kineo Mountain, in for individuals or entire families. Mit. Kineo 
view, are bid House (accommodating 400) is in the heart of 
oar Stone an ue ge ountains ‘ 
! stretches away for twenty miles to north and again to the this great recreation paradise; satisfies every 
south. . is th stent desire of every guest; is easy to reach 
Plenty of good trails and walks through the woods. Hunt- , wi 
y read ing and fishing in their . boating, canoeing, swimming, Handsome booklet, with rates, sent on request 


dancing, lawn tennis, etc. 


ly Fishing season opens as soon as the ice leaves the lake, C. A. JUDKINS, Mgr. 
first to fifteenth of May. Good all the time; dest from May MooseHgeap LAKE 
twenty-first until first of July. 
For rates, dates, and booklet, address In the Maine Woods 
GILBERT & 
| West OutletCamps Kineo. Maine 
White Mountains — THE NEW PROFILE HOUSE 
AND TWENTY 
PRIVATE 
COTTAGES 


Unexcelled among lead- 
ing resort hotels for its 
clientage, location and ap- 
pointments. Golf, tennis, 
good roads; fine garage. 
Open July 1 to Oct. 1. 

c. H. GREENLEAF 
Pres. 


City Hotel Vendome 
Boston 
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NORTH SHORE 


RESORT REGION 


of NEW ENGLAND 


Famed for its cool and 
invigorating breezes 

In diversity of attractions this region excels all 
others. Mt. Desert Island, for instance, combines the charms of 
an (unequalled shore resort, with the climbing of the Mountains, the \ 
canoeing of the Woods, and social life, ranging from the fishing-village \QC™ 
of Manset to gay Bar Harbor. This is but typical of the whole coast. 


And Don’t Forget Its Accessibility 
Trains depart from North Station, Boston, offering excellent, quick service, fully 
equipped with parlor, dining cars, and comfortable coaches. 
Send 2-cent stamp to-day for Booklet 

All Along the Shore 


Address, C. M. BURT, G. P. A. 


erlan 
a d When you buy 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


The Pianos That Win By Comparison 


8. W. Gor. Broadway at 54th St. 


Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 
and accessible to all surface lines 


You get an artistically built piano, skilfully 
made of only the very best materials — made 
for life-long service. The tone of every 
Gabler is beautifully clear and sustained, 
atid the quality of materials and workman- 
ship makes it permanent. 

If you want a piano you can use with 
constant pleasure and increasing satisfaction 
at a reasonable price ask for particulars 
about the unique Gabler Plan of Purchase. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 


of Costes 466 Whitlock Avenue, New York 


R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Woodward Hotel 
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OUR OLD HOME 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne 


THE AMERICAN IN 
HOLLAND 


by William Elliot Grifhs 


A LITTLE TOUR IN 
FRANCE 


by Henry James 


CASTILLIAN DAYS 
by ae Hay 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS 
by William Dean Howells 


IN THE LEVANT 
by Charles Dudley Warner 


Bound in handsome red cloth, 


3 [lustranons 
2579" Pages of Text 


AND A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


"The Atlantic Library of Travel 
was received yesterday, and in make- 
up far exceeds my expectations. | 
feared there might be no index, but the 
books leave nothing to be desired. 
You confer a great debt and pleasure 
upon book-lovers who could in no 


other way acquire good literature." 


GUIDE BOOKS 
as READABLE 
as FICTION 
as INSTRUCTIVE 
as GUIDE BOOKS 


"| beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
the box of books, ' The Atlantic Li- 
brary of Travel,’ and to 


The year's subscription to the 
Atlantic Monthly may begin with 
any issue. The books are sent all 
charges prepaid to any place in 
the United States. 


SPECIAL TERMS 
$1.00 


to accompany the order and 


$1.00 


per month for eleven months 
until TOTAL COST 
$12.00 is paid 


4 Park Street, Boston 
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| he Atlantic Library of I ravel 
| 
| 
press and paper are excellent — the 
flexible binding especially so — and 
the whole charm of the books is un- 
deniable. | anticipate much enjoyment 
from this possession which you have 
put within the compass of so many 
readers." 
Gentlemen: — Enclosed please find $! 00 as first 
a monthly installment on your special offer of the 
Atlantic Library of Travel and the Atlantic 
Monthly (or $11.40 for complete payment net). 
Street 
State 
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If You Can’t Live In California 
[_] You Want To Read About It (___] 


Overland Monthly 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS 


The Illustrated Magazine of the West 


Facts and Fiction with a Western Flavor 


The brainiest writers of two continents first became 
famous through the pages of the Overland 
Monthly 


Always interesting 
Always up to date 
A specimen number for 15 cents 


A year’s subscription for $1.50 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


773 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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To Possess a Healthful 
and Pearly Skin 


use 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap with warm water 
daily. It is a fine toilet soap that keeps 
the skin soft, smooth and white. 

A soap that will do this is a good soap 
to use—but Glenn’s Sulphur Soap will do 
more. Because of its delicate, medicinal 
and emollient properties derived from pure 
sulphur, it is unrivaled in soothing, healing 
and purifying virtues. 

It removes pimples, redness, roughness 
and allays irritation of the skin. Used as 
a shampoo, it frees the scalp of dandruff and 
prevents the hair from falling. 


Your druggist sells 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 
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Clicquot Club 
(Pronounced “Click-O”) 
Ginger Ale 


is a most delicious and pure Ginger Ale. @ Produced with scientific care 
epicurean judgment. @ Of pure water, sugar and ginger, it is always the 


If your dealer has it not, let us know. 
CLICOQUOT CLUB CO., Millis, Mass. 
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VEUVE 


Pure Olive Oil 


In Honest Bottles 


Full Quarts 


SOLD BY 


Park & Tilford . . . New York 
S. S. Pierce Co. . . . Boston 
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